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SIR GEORGE AIRY, K.C.B. 


INCE the demise of Sir John Herschell, on the | investigations. 


of the Sublime 
Science in England, 
beyond all question 
has been Sir George 
Airy, the Astro- 
nomer Royal. 

Other illustrious 
astronomers there 
undoubtedly are, 
among those of his 
fellow - countrymen 
who are his imme- 
diate contempo- 
raries. There is, 
for example, at Mr. 
Bishop’s Obser- 
vatory, in the 
Regent’s Park, 
John Hinde, who 
enjoys the distin- 
guished honour of 
having discovered, 
if we remember 
rightly, at the least 
ten of those won- 
derful asteroids 
which, with varying 
orbits, circulate to 
the number of up- 
wards of roo in the 
inter - planetary 
space which, until 
the present century 
had commenced, 
was regarded as a 
void, between the 
earth and Mars, in 
the solar system. 
There is, again, 
John Adams, the 
world-famous rival 
of Urbain Leverrier, 
who, in 1845, all 
unknown to his re- 
nowned fellow- 


labourer, while himself yet fresh from winning the 








Every one remem- 


| distance of 300,000,000,000 of miles—feeling for the 

| as yet unknown planet, Neptune. 

| bers the earliest announced result of these sublime 

How in a letter to his German confrére 
11th May, 1871, and previously of Sir James | at Berlin (Herr Galle), the young French philosopher, 

South, on the 5th October, 1867, the admitted Master | who simply in publicity had the start of Adams with 





SIR G. B. AIRY, K.C.B. 
(From a photograph by Barraud and Ferraud.) 








| finger, 


, belongs. 


the astounding pre- 
cision of an _ in- 
spired Seer, an- 
nounced that at a 
given moment on 
looking into the 
abysses of heaven, 
there would be seen 
for the first time, by 
mortal eye, the 
hitherto untracked 
planet rolling 
through space on 
the remotest con- 
fines of the system 
to which this globe 
And how 
on the night of the 
Ist of January, 
1846, Herr Galle, 
following the direc- 
tion indicated by 
this unerring index- 
with his 


| astounded eyes, 


there and then saw, 
through the tube of 
his telescope, the 
stupendous orb 
poised within two 
degrees of the exact 
point marked on the 


| chart of the heavens 


by the hand of 


young Leverrier. 


| If incidents as re- 
markable as these 


| of the greatest of English astronomers. 


are wanting in the 
history of Sir 
George Airy, he 
possesses, none the 
less, solid and en- 
during claims to 
our respect and 
admiration as one 
If he has not 


Supreme academic position at Cambridge of Senior mapped the heavens and catalogued the stars like the 


Wrangler, by a series of daring and profound mathe- 
matical calculations was groping into space to the 


|two great Herschells ; if the privilege has been denied 
him of revealing to the ken of his fellow-mortals, like 
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Hinde, a swarm of glittering asteroids, or, like Adams, 
a vast and whirling globe marking in its inconceivable 
orbit the outer boundaries of the august system of 
planets of which we ourselves are inhabitants—at 
least, he has the honour of having introduced improve- 
ments the most comprehensive into the scientific 
method of calculating and publishing with undeviating 
periodicity the complex array of the very grandest 
scheme of astronomical observations, such as have 
rendered his system the guide and model followed 
implicitly in all the great European Observatories. 
He it is who for upwards of thirty years past has 
directed with a master hand the intricate machinery 
employed to mark the times, the tides, and the seasons 
over the world-wide domain of England from the 
central stand-point of Greenwich. Instruments of 
exquisitely ingenious construction have there been 
erected from his plans and employed under his super 
vision. He has illustrated with resplendent vividness 
and with the most eloquent simplicity the immortal 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. Of him more accu- 
rately, perhaps, than of any other man may it be said 
that he has weighed in the balance the gigantic globe 
on which we live, the moon and the planets and the 
sun. He has aided by a succession of the subtlest 
tests to regulate with the equable throb of an all but 
infallible accuracy the balanced pulse of the marine 
chronometer. Pen in hand, he has long since securely 
established his scientific reputation. Masterly treatises 
on astronomy, gravitation, mathematics, sound, mag- 
netism, and trigonometry attest the scope of his 
capacity and the variety of his investigations. 

Sir George Biddell Airy, the Astronomer Royal, was 
born on the 27th June, 1801, at Alnwick, in Northum- 
berland. His education was first cared for at two 
private academies, now at Hereford, now at Colchester. 
From the latter establishment he was, later on, 
removed to the Colchester Grammar School. Thence, 
in due time, when barely eighteen years of age, he 
went, in 1819, to Trinity College, Cambridge. Three 

. years afterwards—that is, in 1822, he was there elected 
to a scholarship. It was in the year 1823, on his 
graduating B.A., that young Airy came out as Senior 
Wrangler. In 1824 he obtained his Fellowship at 
Trinity. His degree of M.A. was taken in 1826, and 
he was simultaneously elected, though only then in his 
twenty-fifth year, the Lucasian Professor at Cam- 
bridge. Illustrious philosophers like Barrow and New- 
ton had preceded him in the occupation of that historic 
chair. Latterly, however, the office had become, in a 
great measure, purely honorary, and might almost be 
said to have degenerated into a sinecure. 

Professor Airy, once elevated to that position, deter- 
mined, as indeed well became his academic ante- 
cedents, to avail himself of his Professorship to the 
advantage alike of himself and the University. Con- 
sequent upon this de‘ermination, he for nearly ten 
years together—name'v, from 1827 to 1836 delivered, 
with admirable effect, a series of public lectures on 
experimental philosophy, by which his scientific repu- 
tation was very widely and considerably advanced. 
The series was all the more remarkable, inasmuch 





trating the marvellous phenomena constituting the now 
almost universally adopted undulatory theory of light. 
That extraordinary phenomenon, the sensation of light, 
was thenceforth very generally understood to be occa- 
sioned purely by astoundingly rapid billows, vibrations, 
or oscillations of the imponderable ether pervading all 
space. In the demonstration of this astonishing 
theory it became evident, for example, that the home- 
liest of luminous bodies, a tallow candle, possesses the 
capacity of exciting the subtle waves of ether in all 
directions in straight lines speeding onwards with a 
velocity of nearly 200,000 (192,000) miles per second. 
Two years after Professor Airy’s induction into the 
chair established by Lucas, the estimation in which he 
was held at the University was still further signalised 
by his election to the Plumian Professorship. Nomi- 
nated to that post of authority and honour, he at once 
obtained by right of his position the supreme com- 
mand of the Cambridge Observatory. 

Already, even then, he began those remarkable im- 
provements to which we have before adverted, in the 
method of calculating and publishing the observations 
which eventually become the law at Greenwich and at 
all the other great observatories. As indicative of the 
energy and daring of his innovations he there, at Cam- 
bridge, superintended the construction and mounting, 
one after another, of a series of renowned astronomical 
instruments. There, for example, he at once brought 
into use a noble specimen of the equatorial, being 
that peculiar description of telescope which has its 
fixed axis so directed to the pole of the heavens, that 
the tube may be readily made to follow any star by a 
single motion. There, moreover, he brought into 
effective employment a mural circle of admirable con- 
struction, that efficient circle bearing a telescope which 
revolves in the plane of the meridian, the whole being 
rigidly bound or morticed into some immoveable struc- 
ture of ponderous masonry. An elaborate arrange- 
ment, the design of which is simply the determination 
of the zenith distances of the stars or that of their 
north polar distance and its complements, their decli- 
nation. It was during his direction of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory that he there built up, entirely 
from his own designs, the Northumberland telescope. 
A loftier position was now, however, about to be 
awarded to Professor Airy, then in his thirty-fourth 
year, when Lord Auckland, First Lord of the 
Admiralty of that time, appointed him the suc- 
cessor of Mr. John Pond, in the eminent post of the 
Astronomer Royal. Thirty-eight years have, since 
then, elapsed. Under Airy’s directions, it is hardly too 
much to say that the organisation of the grand estab- 
lishment at Greenwich has been completely trans- 
formed. He has given greater regularity than ever 
previously had been dreamt of to its minute and multi- 
form proceedings. He has contrived there to establish 
newer and sounder methods of calculation and publica- 
tion. As at Cambridge, though of course upon a bolder 
scale, he has at Greenwich introduced, constructed, 
mounted, and employed a series of novel instruments 
for the advancement of astronomic research. From his 
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own plans, and under his personal supervision, these Repeatedly he has been called into council on 


instruments have at various times been created at, and 
become the boast of, the Greenwich Observatory. 
Perhaps the finest transit circle anywhere to be found 
on this globe is the one he there constructed in 1860— 
the circles being no less than six feet in diameter, and 
the’ telescope affixed between the two graduated discs 
being twelve feet long, and having an object glass of as 
many as eight inches in aperture. Through this 
splendid apparatus the attitude of the stars, as well as 
the time of meridian passage, are now unerringly 
marked at the great National Observatory. 

Another of his achievements, in the same way, is the 
Alt-azimuth, meaning, in plainer terms, the altitude 
and azimuth instrument. The peculiarity of the 
contrivance here indicated is this: that a telescope is 
so contrived as to be moveable, in the first instance, 
about a vertical axis, and in the second about a hori- 
zontal axis, at right angles to the bore of the telescope, 
and notwithstanding the beauty and delicacy of its 
construction, the alt-azimuth as a rule is employed 
with small advantage for scientific purposes. Changes 
continually occurring in the altitude and azimuth of 
every celestial object, that object can hardly be tracked, 
or, in other words, kept within the field of an alt- 
azimuth, by a constantly varying process of duplex 
movements, a requirement setting at defiance in a 
measure ali machinery. Yet another of the Astrono- 
mer Royal’s triumphs of ingenuity is noticeable in the 
reflex zenith sector. But the grandest of all the 
instruments established by him at Greenwich is the 
large, first-class, Equatorium, known, all over the 
world, among astronomers, as the most splendid instru- 
ment of that description. During Sir George Airy’s 
rule at the Observatory, he has, in the midst of his 
other labours, reduced the Greenwich observations of 
the moon and of the planets from 1750 down to the 
present moment. [hcidentally he has thrown con- 
siderable light on ancient chronology by his ingenious 
calculation of some of the most renowned of historical 
eclipses. A few of these have been recently yet further 
illustrated with a view to their being popularised by 
Mr. Hinde through a communication published only a 
few days since in the columns of the Times newspaper. 
Thrice the Astronomer Royal has taken occasion to 
visit the European Continent, namely, in 1842, again 
in 1851, and finally in 1860, for the purpose of making 
more accurate observations upon the solar eclipses 
then eagerly anticipated. It was upon the latest of 
these occasions, that is in 1860, that he personally 
organised an English and foreign expedition to the 
Iberian peninsula, one still remembered as the Hima- 
laya expedition, a title attached to it from the circum- 
stance of that being the name of the war-ship placed at 
the disposal of the savans by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was six years prior to this, otherwise in 


1854, that he approximated more nearly to the result 
arrived at by any previous investigation in regard to 
the weight of the earth through a wonderfully pains- 
taking series of experiments as to the relative vibration 
of a pendulum at the top and bottom of Harton 
Coal-pit. 





matters of grave difficulty by the Government of his 
Sovereign. He was chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to take into consideration the problem 
as to standards. He was chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission empowered to supervise the delicate process of 
contriving new standards of length and of weight, the 
old standards having been destroyed in 1834 in the 
conflagration of the Houses of Parliament. He was 
consulted some years afterwards by the Government in 
respect to the bewildering disturbance of the magnetic 
compass in iron-built ships of war. Thereupon he 
contrived a wonderfully ingenious system of mechanical 
correction, through a combination of magnets and iron. 
The result was perfectly successful, and the system 
universally adopted. Authorised by the Government 
he conducted the astronomical observations which 
were found to be absolutely necessary as preparatives 
to the drawing of the boundary line now traceable on 
the map of the new world between the Canadas and 
the United States. In like manner he assisted in 
marking boldly on the same continent the, if possible, 
yet more delicate line of the Oregon boundary. During 
the stormy period known to the railway world as that 
of the battle of the guages, Sir George Airy strenuously 
advocated the narrow guage, and as_ strenuously 
opposed the broad guage on railways. 

Now-a-days he just .as energetically advocates the 
adoption of a decimal currency. The writings of the 
Astronomer Royal are very numerous, and some of 
them very remarkable. He has contributed largely to 
the Cambridge transactions and the philosophical 
transactions. His pen has notably illustrated the 
memoirs of the Astronomical Society. He has written 
abundantly for the Philosophical Magazine, and still 
more abundantly, under his reversed initials, A. B. G., 
in the columns of the Atheneum, His principal works, 
however, are those which may be here rapidly enumer- 
ated—*‘ Gravitation,” published in 1837, was written 
originally for the ‘Penny Cyclopedia.” ‘‘ Mathe- 
matical Tracts” have reached a fourth edition, as have 
also his “‘ Ipswich Lectures on Astronomy.” In 1861 
appeared his treatise on ‘‘ Errors of Observation ;” in 
1869 his treatise on ‘‘ Sound ;” and in 1870 his treatise 
on ‘‘ Magnetism.” Sir George Airy’s well-known work 
on ‘* Trigonometry” was published in 1855. Another 
work of his, entitled “ Figure of the Earth,” has yet 
to be named, as well as the luminous paper on “‘ Tides 
and waves,” contributed by him first of all to the 
‘“*Enclycopedia Metropolitana.” Even while simply 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge his “ Astrono- 
mical Observations,”. issued from the press between 
1829 and 1838, extending altogether to nine quarto 
volumes, were eagerly adopted at once as a model for 
that class of publication at all the great Observatories. 
In 1869 it may here be mentioned that Sir George 
Airy in ‘‘A Note on Atmospheric Chromatic Disper- 
sion” announced a remarkable discovery to the Royal 
Astronomic Society, one having direct association with 
matters affecting telescopic observation, the Note at ita 
close clearly pointing out an infallible method of 
correction. This he accomplished by the simple appli- 
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cation of a glass prism of slight reflecting angle—in 
the eye-piece of the telescope. Upon a philosopher 
who has so laboured, so written, and so achieved 
during a long life-time, honours, it need hardly be said, 
have poured in from all quarters abundantly. Sir 
George Airy has received the Lalande Gold Medal of 
the French Institute in homage to his important dis- 
coveries in astronomy. For his successful optical 
theories he has had awarded to him the Copley Gold 
Medal of the Royal Society. Another while the Royal 
Gold Medal of that same Society has been handed to 
him in recompense for his tidal investigations. Twice 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical Society has 
been his—first, for his discovery of an inequality of 
long period in the movements of Venus and the earth ; 
secondly, in return for his reduction of the planetary 
observations. As a matter of’course, he has long been 
enrolled among the most honoured members of the 
Royai Astronomical Society, of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, and of the Institute of Civi! Engi- 
neers. For many years past he has been among the 
foreign correspondents of the Institute of France as 
well as of several other scientific academies on the 
continent. He has received honorary degrees of 
D.C.L. and LL.D. from each of the three great Univer- 
sities—Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh. On the 
17th May, 1872, Sir George was gazetted a Knight 
Commander (and) of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath. His claim upon the remembrance of pos- 
terity, however, will be that of having occupied with 
distinguished ability the post of Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich during considerably more than the life-time 
of a whole generation. 


$$. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 





E dig picturesque old mansion was built by Sir 

Walter Cope in 1607. It was designed by John 
Thorpe,* who built five palaces for Elizabeth’s Minis- 
ters — Theobald and Burghley for Lord Burghley, 
Wimbledon for Sir Robert Cecil, Hollenby and Kirby 
for Lord Chancellor Hatton, and Buckhurst for the 
Earl of Dorset. Holland House was the manor-house 
of Abbots Kensington, and received that name when 
Sir Walter Cope’s son-in-law, Henry Rich, first Earl 
Holland, inherited it. When he was beheaded, in 
1649, Sir Thomas Fairfax inhabited the house, but it 
was restored to the Countess at the Restoration. 

In 1716 Addison, the brilliant éssayist,t married the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, but the marriage was 





* The original drawings are preserved in the Sloane Museum. Parti- 
culars respecting the various periods of the house will be found in 
joel” s “Architectural Remains of the Reign of Elizabeth and 
ames I.” 


+ Of the 271 papers in the Tatler, Sir R. Steele wrote 188 and 
Addison 42; of 638 in the Spectator, Addison furnished 274, Steele 240, 
Addison wrote in the latter paper under the signature of Clio, or rather, 
= ae to say, he used the letters of that word one at atime in 
rotation. 





not a happy one. At Holland House he wrote his 
‘“Defence of the Christian Religion.” Three years 
after, when on his death-bed, he sent for his step-son, 
the young Earl of Warwick, saying solemnly, ‘ I have 
sent for you that you may see how a Christian can 
die.” Let us hope this rendered the young earl more 
prepared for his own death, which happened two years 
after. The third, or what may be called the Fox 
period, of Holland House commenced in 1762, when 
the estate was sold to Henry Fox, the first Baron 
Holland. He raised himself by his energy and talent 
from an obscure rank, and at the time of the purchase 
of the estate was fifty-seven years of age, and a year 
after was created Baron Holland of Foxley. He 
married the daughter of the Duke of Richmond about 
sixteen years before. Walpole writing to Sir Horace 
Mann, says :-— 


‘“‘ The town has been in a great bustle about a private match, 
but which, by the ingenuity of the Ministry, has been made 
politics. Mr. Fox fell in love with Lady Caroline Lennox 
(eldest daughter of the Duke of Richmond), asked her, was 
refused, and stole her. His father was a footman, her great 
grandfather a king—hinc ille lachryme! All the blood royal 
have been up in arms.” 


It will be remembered that Charles, Duke of Rich- 
mond, was son of Charles II., by Louise de Quero- 
naille, created Duchess of Portsmouth. She came to 
Dover in the suite of the Duchess of Orleans, and 
belonged to a noble, but impoverished family in Brit- 
tany. It was-owing to her influence that the celebrated 
treaty (by which England was made subservient to 
France and Charles a pensioner of Louis ~XIV.) ,was 
signed. Of the House of which Lord Holland was 
the head, Lord Macaulay observes in his essay on the 
third nobleman of that name (1841) that to it belongs 
a distinction without a parallel in our annals :-— 


“During more than a century there has never been a time at 
which a Fox has not stood in a prominent station among public 
men. Scarcely had the chequered career of the first Lord 
Holland closed, when his son Charles rose to the head of the 
Opposition and to the first rank among English debaters. And 
before Charles was borne to Westminster Abbey a third Fox had 
already become one of the most conspicuous politicians in the 
kingdom. It is impossible not to be struck by the strong family 
likeness which, in spite of diversities arising from education and 
position, appears in these three distinguished persons. In their 
faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as is common 
enough in novels, where one picture is good for ten generations, 
but such as in real life is seldom found. The ample person, the 
massive and thoughtful forehead, the large eyebrows, the full 
cheek and lip, the expression, so singularly compounded of 
sense, humour, courage, openness, a strong will, and a sweet 
temper were common to all. But the features of the founder of 
the House, as the pencil of Reynolds and the chisel of Nollekens 
have handed them down to us, were disagreeably harsh and 
exaggerated. In his descendants, the aspect was preserved, but 
it was softened till it became in the late lord the most gracious 
and interesting countenance that was ever lighted up by the 
mingled lustre of intelligence and benevolence.” 


Speaking of their minds, he says :— 


“To all she had given strong reason and sharp wit, a quick 
relish for every physical and intellectual enjoyment, consti- 
tutional intrepidity, and that frankness by which constitutional 
intrepidity is generally accompanied, which nothing could, 
depress, tempers easy, generous, and peaceable, and that genial 
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courtesy which has its seat in the heart, and of which artificial 
politeness is only a faint and cold imitation.” 


The first Lord Holland died in 1774,* and in 1770 
his son, the celebrated Charles James Fox, was a Lord 
of the Admiralty; twelve years after Secretary of 
State. On the overthrow of the North coalition, he 
placed himself at the head of the Opposition, and 
bravely fought the Pitt administration. After visiting 
Italy in 1788, he was recalled on account of the sudden 
illness of the King, and the next few years are perhaps 
the most brilliant of his life.t He died Sept. 13, 1806. 

Sir James Macintosh says :— 


“ His superiority was never felt, but in the instruction which 
he imparted, or in the attention which his generous preference 
usually directed to the more obscure members of the company. 
His conversation, when it was not repressed by modesty or 
indolence, was delightful. The pleasantry, perhaps of no man 
of wit had so unlaboured an appearance. It seemed rather to 
escape from his mind than to be produced by it.” 


He began a history of the reign of James II., but died 
before completing it. His son published the work in 
1808, under the title of ‘‘ A History of the Early Part 
of,the Reign of James II.” When a very little boy 
his father described him as very “‘ pert and very argu- 
mentative, all life and spirits, motion and good 
humour, stage-mad, but it makes him read a good 
deal.” - 

Charles James Fox’ nephew, Henry Richard, suc- 
ceeded as third Lord Holland. He had the great 
advantage of his uncle’s teaching and example from an 
early period. But his grandfather and uncle had both 
been members of the House of Commons. He becamé 
a peer at an early age. It is not our intention to go 
into the political career of the third Lord Holland. 
Suffice it to say, that he was worthy of his ancestors. 
Sir Henry Holland, in his recently published ‘ Recol- 
lections,” referring to the brilliant dinners which took 
place then at Holland House, says :-— 


“There met almost daily, during a series of years, round a 
luxurious table, guests eminent in such various ways, that their 
mere conjunction stamped its character on the society. English 
and foreign Ministers and diplomatists, men of learning and of 
science, historians, poets, artists, and wits were so skilfully com- 
mingled as to make it sure that none but a master hand could 
have accomplished the result. The master hand here was that 
of the mistress, Lady Holland—a remarkable woman in every 
way, well-remembered by all who knew her—difficult to describe 
to those who did not. Supreme in her own mansion and family, 
she exercised a singular and seemingly capricious tyranny even 
over guests of the highest rank and position. Capricious it 
seemed, but there was in reality intention in all she did, and this 
intention was the maintenance of power which she gained and 
strenuously used, though not without discretion in fixing its 
limits. No one knew better when to change her mood and to 
soothe by kind and flattering words the provocation she had just 
given, and was very apt to give. Her management of 





* During his last illness, George Selwyn called and left his card. He 
had a fondness for seeing dead bodies, and the dying nobleman is said to 
have observed: “If Mr. Selwyn calls again show him up; if I am 
alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and if I am dead, he would like 
to see me.” 

+ His debts were always enormous. 
£100,000. 

Earl Russell has written his Life, in two volumes, and has edited four 
volumes of Memorials. 


In 1773 he owed about 





conversation at the dinner-table—sometimes arbitrary and in 
rude arrest of others, sometimes courteously inviting the subject 
—furnished a study in itself. Every guest felt her presence, and 
generally more or less succumbed to it.” 


We can hardly wonder that when Lord Dudley was 
asked why he persistently refused to dine at Holland 
House, he said that he “ did not choose to be tyrannised 
over while he was eating his dinner.” On one occa- 
sion she sent her page to Macaulay fo tell him to stop 
talking ! and on another so fidgeted Lord Melbourne by 
making him shift his seat that he got up saying he 
would not dine at all. Lady Holland died in 1845. 
Her son, Henry Edward, succeeded as fourth Lord in 
1840. He was for some time British Envoy to the 
Court of Tuscany. He died at Naples in 1859, and his 
widow (daughter of the late Earl of Coventry) lives at 
Holland House. It is her adopted daughter who has 
recently married Prince Lichtenstein. 

Having given an account of the distinguished inhabi- 
tants of Holland House, we will now briefly describe 
the house itself. Although the two last possessors of 
the mansion were careful to maintain the old character 
of the place, some alterations have taken place. The 
late lord changed the entrance and added the raised 
terrace to the south front in 1848. The most ancient 
part remains in exactly the same state as it did in the 
reign of Charles I. That monarch and his queen 
honoured the first Earl (Rich) with a visit, and the 
Gilt Room and some other apartments have the identi- 
cal decorations, by Cleyn, which were added on that 
occasion. Inigo Jones designed the projecting front of 
stone which formed the old entrance. The Grand 
Staircase is of the time of James I. In some of the 
decorations we see the punning motto, Ditior est qui se ? 
(Who more rich than he?), of the Rich family. The 
paintings by Cleyn in the Gilt Room, from the antique 
fresco of the Aldobrandi Marriage, are well worthy of 
notice. The furniture was also designed by him. The 
marble bust of the first Lord Holland is said to be one 
of the finest specimens of sculpture since the days of 
Phidias or Praxiteles. A great many of the curio- 
sities, notably the fine miniatures, were collected by 
the third Lord Holland. Those of what may be 
called ‘“‘historic” interest are the desk of Addison 
and the money chest of old Sir Stephen Fox (father 
of the first Lord), Paymaster of the Forces and 
founder of Chelsea Hospital, who died in 1716, aged go. 
We think a quotation from Evelyn’s Diary, September 
6, 1680, giving an account of this extraordinary man, 
will interest our readers :— 


“I dined with Sir Stephen Fox, now one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. This gentleman came first, a poor 
boy, from the quire of Salisbury, then was taken notice of by 
Bishop Duppa, and afterwards waited on my Lord Percy (brother 
to Algernon, Earl of Northumberland), who procured for him an 
inferior place amongst the clerks of the kitchen and green cloth 
side, where he was found so humble, diligent, industrious, and 
prudent in his behaviour, that His Majesty being in exile and Mr. 
Fox waiting, both the King and lords about him frequently em- 
ployed him about their affairs; trusted him with both receiving 
and paying the little money they had. Returning with His 
Majesty to England, after great wants and great sufferings, His 
Majesty found him so honest and industrious, and withal so 
capable and ready, that, being advanced from Clerk of the Kit- 
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chen to that of the Green Cloth, he procured to be paymaster of 
the whole army, and by his dexterity and punctual dealing he 
obtained such credit among the bankers that he was in a short 
time able to borrow vast sums of them upon any exigence. The 
continual turning thus of money, and the soldiers’ moderate 
allowance to him for his keeping touch with them, did so enrich 
him that he is believed to be worth at least £200,000, honestly 
gotten and unenvied, which is next to a miracle. With all this 
he continues as humble and ready to do a courtesy as ever he 
was. He is generous, and lives very honourably; of a sweet 
nature, well spoken, well bred, and is so highly in His Majesty’s 
esteem, and so useful, that, being long since made a knight, he is 
also advanced to be one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and has the reversion of the Cofferer’s place after 
Harry Brounker. He has married his eldest daughter to my 
Lord Cornwallis, and gave her £ 12,000, and restored that entangled 
family besides. He matched his eldest son to Mrs. Trollope, 
who brings with her (besides a great sum) near, if not altogether, 
£2,000 per annum. Sir Stephen's lady, an excellent woman, is 
sister to Mr. Whittle, one of the King’s chirurgeons. Ina word, 
never was a man more fortunate than Sir Stephen; he is a hand- 
some person, virtuous, and very religious.” 


The house is enriched with family portraits by Lely, 
Kneller, Reynolds, Hoppner, &c., but perhaps the 
most interestifig picture is one in the ante-room by Sir 

oshua, representing Lady Sarah Lennox, whom George 

II. would have married, leaning from a window in 
Holland House to take a dove which Lady Susan 
Strangways (daughter of the Earl of Ilchester) holds 
up to her. Charles James Fox (then about thirteen) 
holds a paper up to his cousins. This is the part of 
Hastings in Fane Shore, about to be presented in the 
Holland House private theatre. Horace Walpole 
(May 22, 1761) notes how beautiful the young dadies 
looked in the play. Lady Sarah married Charles Bun- 
bury, but was divorced from him, and then marrying 
General Napier, had Sir Charles and Sir William as 
her sons. Lady Susan eloped with O’Brien, the actor, 
but the marriage was a happy one.* Addison loved to 
pace the Library or Long Gallery (102 feet long) when 
engaged in composition. The gardens are laid out in 
that quaint style once so fashionable in English 
gardens. Some of the flower beds are in the form of a 
fox, others in that of the letter H. Over an arbour in 
the north garden wall is this distich :-— 


“* Here Rogers sat—and here for ever dwell 
With me those ‘ Pleasures’ which he sang so well.” 
VASSALL HOLLanp. 


Can we conclude this paper better than by quoting the 
eloquent words of Macaulay ?— 


“Yet afew years and the shades and structures may follow 
their illustrious masters. The wonderful city which, ancient and 
gigantic as it is, still continues to grow as fast as a young town 
of logwood by a water privilege in Michigan, may soon displace 
those turrets and gardens, which are associated with so much 
that is interesting and noble; with the courtly magnificence of 
Rich; with the loves of Ormond; with the counsels of Cromwell: 
with the death of Addison. The time is coming when perhaps ™ 
few old men, the last survivors of our generation, will in vain 
seek, amidst new streets, and squares, and railway stations, for 
the sight of that dwelling which was, in their youth, the favourite 
resort of wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, 
philosophers, and statesmen. They will then remember, with 
strange tenderness, many objects once familiar to them—the 
avenue and the terrace, the busts and the paintings, the carving, 








* Leslie and Taylor’s Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1. 196. 





the grotesque gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes. With pecu- 
liar fondness they will recall that venerable chamber in which all 
the antique gravity of a college library was singularly blended 
with all that female grace and wit could devise to embellish a 
drawing-room. . . . They will remember the peculiar character 
which belonged to that circle, in which every talent and accomplish- 
ment, every art and science, had its place. They will remember 
how the last debate was discussed in one corner, and the last 
comedy of Scribe in another; while Wilkie gazed with modest 
admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti; while Mackintosh turned 
over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation; while Talleyrand 
related his conversation with Barras at the Luxembourg, or his 
ride with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz.” 


This was written more than thirty years ago, and Hol- 
land House has not been “improved ‘away” from its 
place. Long may its antique rooms and quaint gardens 
continue as a rendezvous for the talent of the world, 
and not one stone of this interesting relic of old London 
be touched ! 


PRISON SYSTEMS. 





HE Erewhonians, as far as present knowledge 
extends, are the only people on this globe who 
hold what we call crime to be a misfortune, and treat 
it as we would a disease. It appeared, on a first 
perusal of the account lately given to the world of this 
remarkable people, that as in their names they were 
the exact reverse of what we find amongst ourselves, 
so also in their habits and modes of thought they were 
again ourselves read backwards. 

As regards, however, their views on crime and 
disease, a little consideration will show that this notion 
can scarcely be correct, for although it can not be said 
that there is by any means a coincidence between 
Erewhonian and English views of crime and its treat- 
ment, we may safely say that there are germs of opinion 
on that subject which tend to become Erewhonian in 
their development, and even now foreshadow their 
relationship with it very closely. Possibly we have 
Erewhonians amongst us, who are the real advocates 
of these opinions, but in opposition to this idea it must 
be remembered that these opinions are not new; that 
there is no trace discoverable in the only published 
account of Erewhon that any Erewhonian ever visited 
this country previous to the coming of the beautiful 
Aronhena amongst us, am, finally, we are not aware 
that the advocates of the opinions to which we allude 
are remarkable for beauty of feature or dignity of mien 
beyond ordinary Englishmen and Englishwomen. 

We are led to conclude, therefore, that in this 
respect of views of crime and its treatment, we are not 
so far removed from Erewhon as we imagined we were, 
and possibly by closer examination we might find 
further resemblance between ourselves and this beau- 
tiful race, or other interesting matters with which the 
author of Erewhon has made us familiar. No doubt 
the general feeling amongst us with regard to crime is 
that its detection should be followed by punishment. 
The suffering of the offender gratifies the vindictive 
feeling of the injured party, and although the gratifica- 
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tion of vengeance as the sole object of punishment 
would undoubtedly be an unmixed evil, the pleasure of 
vengeance has nevertheless its benefit in procuring the 
evidence of witnesses of crime and in urging the accuser 
to assist in the detection and condemnation of the 
offender in spite of trouble, expense, and opprobrium, 
and due weight must be given to this motive so long as 
hatred of crime in the abstract is so far from being 
general as it is with us at present, and while public 
spirit is confined to a comparatively small number of 
individuals. Certainly we have not yet approached so 
near to the Erewhonian type as that the pleasure of 
vengeance can be disregarded, and no criminal legisla- 
tion here would venture to disregard the satisfaction of 
the injured party in its treatment of crime. But while 
the claims of vengeance are not disregarded, the really 
pressing motive in dealing with crime is the desire to 
prevent its recurrence, and this, be it observed, unlike 
the motive. of vengeance, may stand alone. Every one 
probably would be ready to allow that to prevent repe- 
tition of crime is a sufficient basis for the infliction of 
punishment, while no one probably, either here or in 
Erewhon, would care publicly to assert the view that 
vindictive satisfaction alone is good ground for the 
creation of suffering. So far, however, in considering 
the treatment of crime the view is filled merely with 
the figure of the party who. is actually injured, or with 
the shape of the society whose future injury is rendered 
possible by the first appearance of crime. We punish 
the offender to prevent repetition of the offence, and so 
quiet the fears of society, and by the same process we 
are happily enabled to satisfy the vindictive feeling of 
the injured party. The criminal himself, however, is 
as yet left out of the question, and here it is that the 
difference between English and Erewhonian opinions 
becomes manifest, a difference, however, which, as we 
have intimated, is becoming less wide than it was in 
the days when men were hanged for sheepstealing and 
forgery. By the latter opinion the reformation of the 
criminal, or, as it would be called, his recovery, occu- 
pies the first place in considering the treatment of his 
disease, the prevention of the recurrence of the malady 
being only incidental. By the former prevention of 
offence is still made the principal end of punishment, 
the reformation of the criminal an end indeed, but as 
yet only subsidiary. 

Now it is. quite possible that both objects may be 
obtained by the same process. To, attempt the refor- 
mation of criminals, without providing some safeguard 
against others being induced to adopt a career of crime, 
would be like providing hospitals for the sick while all 
Sanitary measures for preventing the healthy being 
attacked by disease are neglected. But a system 
which converts the criminal into a respectable member 
of society while it, at the same time, terrifies those who 
are uninfluenced by other motives from the commission 
of crime, should be the aim of all penal legislation. 
We may say, indeed, that this is now the aim generally 
of our prison; system; the difficulty to be overcome is 
the deciding how the objects may be best attained. 
Between absolute separation of each prisoner and no 
Separation at all there are two systems, each of which 





is supported by a large number of advocates, and 
struggles for popular support. One, absolute seclusion, 
under what is called the cellular system; the other a 
still more rigid seclusion for a short period, followed 
by a lengthened term of gang labour. Now absolute 
separation is only compatible with very short terms of 
imprisonment, and it is found that nine months is the 
longest time during which any man can be kept in 
separate confinement without his mental powers giving 
way. On the other hand, a system under which there 
is no separation of prisoners at all makes all moral 
instruction almost impossible, and any reformation 
very doubtful. 

Our own convict system has adopted a mean between 
the two extremes; the convict is confined to a separate 
cell for the first nine months of his term of imprison- 
ment, and he is then employed for the remainder of his 
term in gangs on public works. Now the objections 
urged against this plan as regards the reformation of 
the criminal are, first, the corrupting effect of herding 
together in great masses the most degraded characters, 
over whom, under such circumstances, it is impossible 
to exercise any but the most cursory supervision; and, 
secondly, the possibility of recognition of one prisoner 
by another after their discharge, by which means the 
reformed offender, willing to earnjan honest livelihood, 
may be driven from employment by the threats of his 
former comrade, or placed under exactions in order to 
purchase silence. People are generally and naturally 
unwilling to. take into their own service persons who 
have been convicted of| crime, even though they may 
have gone through the reformatory process of a convict 
prison. A threat, therefore, to inform an employer of 
the antecedents of his servant is a ready method of 
extorting money from the latter to procure silence, or 
of inducing him to become an accomplice in robbing 
the master while his. coafidence is still unbroken. 
However effective the system may be, as long as it is 
pursued within the. prison for the reformation of its 
inmates, and while. they are subject to its rules, its 
effect must be valueless if it does not also protect dis- 
charged prisoners from. such dangers and temptations 
as these, and enable him to earn a living when prison 
restraints are removed. Prisoners’ aid societies may 
do much in effecting this latter object, but the prison 
cellular system professes not only to meet this 
difficulty, but to avoid the hindrance to. reformation 
which is entailed by the gang system. A greater sepa- 
ration between the prisoners is already practised in our 
county and borough gaols than is found in the Govern- 
ment convict establishments, but the cellular system 
aims at making this separation absolute. It provides 
against the effect of lengthened solitary confinement by 
abundant communication between. the prisoner, prison 
officials, chaplains, instructors, and voluntary visitors, 
such as John Howard, Mrs. Fry, Sir Fowell Buxton, 
Sarah Martin, and others were. The system seems to 
have been worked with some success in Belgium and 
Holland, and it certainly appears to have the advan- 
tage of confining the prisoner to a good and improving 
society, and undoubtedly protects him from future 
recognition by other prisoners. But what we should 
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like to learn from the advocates of the system is this. 
How is the prisoner who is innocent enough while in 
his cell, when he is without the power or the tempta- 
tion to commit crime likely to behave when suddenly 
removed from the quiet scene of good and improving 
society to one in which it is impossible for him to shut 
his eyes to vice, and where temptations are frequent, 
in resisting which he has had no means of exercise ? 
In failing to provide some intermediate stage in which 
the criminal on the road to reformation may try his 
legs before he is plunged again into general society, the 
cellular system appears to us to be defective. In this 
respect the Irish system seems to afford a favourable 
contrast. In Ireland the convict commences prison 
life with eight months of absolutely solitary confine- 
ment; he is then removed to Spike Island, where he is 
employed on public works. If well behaved he is then 
placed on the Lusk prison farm, where he is “no 


’ longer subject to punishment (except that of being sent 


back to a severer prison), works hard for months 
together at a variety of occupations, mainly agricul- 
tural, and is gradually divested of prison habits and 
restraints.” No better method has been, or perhaps 
can be, devised than this for accustoming the convict 
to live in the world and resist its temptations to dis- 
honest living. The risk of being denounced by fellow 
prisoners must, of course, be sure under this system, 
but where the area from which the convicts are drawn 
is large this risk need not be very formidable. If with 
this system there could be combined the more sys- 
tematic course of instruction employed by the advocates 
of the cellular prison, we might fairly expect to find 
habits of industry formed and moral courage aroused, 
which will bear contact with the opposition of outdoor 
existence, and a consequent diminution in the number 
of re-committals which at present disgrace our prison 
calendars. 


ee 


THE DORE AND LEECH 
GALLERIES. 





USTAVE DORE was born at Strasburg in Jan- 
uary, 1832. His passion for drawing exhibited 
itself very early, and his father took him to Paris in 
1847. Luckily for him, Charles Philipon, who saw his 
sketches, appreciated the talent displayed in them, and 
advised his father to let him spend two years at a 
school in Paris. This the young artist did, and at the 
expiration of that time furnished Philipon with sketches 
for La Caricature, and drew also for the Fournal pour 
Rive. The paintings he exhibited at the Exhibition of 
1852 and 1853 in Paris, and his illustrations of Rabe- 
lais and Balzac’s Contes Didactiques, astonished the 
artistic world of that city. His versatility is wonder- 
ful, he converses brilliantly, sings and plays on the 
violin with great skill, and is aclever conjuror. During 
the Imperial régime he arranged festivities at Com- 
piégne, which were extremely successful. 








Perhaps no book illustrator has ever produced so 
many drawings; indeed, it is said 45,000 designs are 
his work, and we can well believe it. It has been 
said that the minor details of his works are done by 
pupils, ‘but he has positively denied this. His designs 
for book illustrations are generally drawn by him upon 
the wood block, in washes of Indian-ink and flake-white. 
His seventy-six drawings in illustration of Dante’s 
** Divina Commedia” were published in 1861. Con- 
sidering he is a foreigner, it is wonderful how M. Doré 
has entered into the spirit of our Poet Laureate. In 
this statement we are differing from our great art 
critic, Mr. Ruskin, who has written :— 


“It is to my mind quite as significant, almost as awful, a sign 
of what is going on in the midst of us that our great English poet 
(Tennyson) should have suffered his work to be thus contami- 
nated, as that the lower Evangelicals, never notable for sense in 
the arts, should have got their Bibles dishonoured.” 


We should have thought that Mr. Ruskin would have 
appreciated such scenes as those depicted in the frontis- 
pieces to “‘ Vivien” and ‘‘ Guinevere ;” the ‘‘ Dawn of 
Love” and the ruined castle of Yniol in ‘“‘ Enid” are 
very beautiful. His treatment of landscape is well 
seen in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”* We think he succeeds less 
with female figures than with any other. 

Mr. Ruskin may say the Bible has been dishonoured 
by him. We are happy to observe others think differ- 
ently. For example, M. Gautier, in the Moniteur 
Universel, wrote :-— 


** How radiant with glorious light is the new world just erected 
as it appears in the frontispiece, and how beautiful the scene of 
the first woman coming forth in a white vapour from the side of 
Adam, while the serene atmosphere of Paradise radiates with 
inexpressible poetry; and how striking is the contrast in the fol- 
lowing plate, in which the angel bearer of celestial vengeance 
shakes his flaming sword upon the guilty ones, and the wind of 
divine wrath drives them forth upon the gloomy world! The 
Ark is a grand spectacle, followed by the Tower of Babel, a pro- 
digious edifice that breaks into the heavens above the level of 
the highest mountains, with clouds floating upon its sides, while 
feverish activity prevails at its base, among crowds of pigmy 
labourers.” 


Englishmen who only knew Doré from his book 
illustrations were astounded at the high art merits of 
the paintings he exhibited at the Egytian Hall in the 
season 1868. Two of these, “‘ Jephthah’s Daughter” 
and ‘“‘ Le Tapis Vert ” (Life at Baden Baden), attracted 
much attention at the Paris Salon of 1867. It is need- 
less to say that le tapis vert is the green cloth table 
covered with piles of gold and notes, round which are 
gathered the gamblers one is so familiar with in the 
leading German watering places. As these were about 
to be closed it was a ‘‘ happy thought” of Doré’s to 
place on record one of these demoralising scenes. 
Some time after the artist opened an exhibition of his 
works in the German Gallery, New Bond Street. 
The most striking pictures then shown were “ The 
Triumph of Christianity” and ‘‘The Neophyte.” 
These, among others, are now on view in the Doré 





* We need hardly say that this work has been produced, with others, 
by Messrs. Cassell. On dit that these publishers have expended 





£50,000 in bringing out these books, and the French publishers (MM. 
Hachette) £100,000. 
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Gallery (35, New Bond Street). But this gallery con- 
tains a great picture (in both senses of the word), 
recently sent over from Paris. In a letter-dated April 
12, 1872, M. Doré says: ‘“‘ Cette ceuvre est certaine- 
ment la plus capitale, et le plus grand effort de ma vie 
d’artiste.” The painter, in this large canvas (30 feet 
by 20) represents Christ leaving the Pretorium, about 
to set out on His way to the Cross. This picture was 
commenced in 1867, and during the siege of Paris was 
rolled up in a great metal cylinder and buried. The 
arrangement of the group of figures is very grand. 
They surround, but do not take the attention from, Our 
Lord, Who descends the steps of the hall to the place 
where His Cross is awaiting Him. In the more elevated 
parts of the hall distinguished spectators sit, but one 
looks with more interest to the place where the Marys 
and his few friends are pressed back by the soldiers. 
This is a wonderful work, and certainly the finest 
picture he has painted. We believe it has been sold 
for 6,000 guineas. We now turn to the “ Triumph of 
Christianity,” in which the artist has depicted the over- 
throw of Heathenism by the Religion of Christ. In 
this masterly conception Our Lord and His attendant 
angels drive out the impure gods of false religions. 
Here we see Jupiter, whose thunderbolts are powerless 
in the presence of the true God, Saturn, Dagon, the 
god of Philistines and Pheenicians, Venus, Mercury, 
Minerva, Bacchus, and the winged bulls of Nineveh 
hurled to irrevocable ruin. Besides these, we see the 
CEsus, the Celtic Mars with attendant Dfuids, and an 
imposing group of the mysterious gods of Egypt.* 

“The Neophyte” is a fine delineation of character. 
A young monk, who probably thought a convent would 
prove a sort of heaven upon earth, takes his seat in the 
choir among his companions, and on looking round 
during the service wakes up to the painful knowledge 
that the monks fall short—very far short—of his ideal. 
The disappointed look of this fine young man is well 
shown—he is the sort of stuff out of which a St. 
Francis or an Ignatius Loyola have been formed. One 
other picture among the rest strikes us, and in this his 
power of depicting angelic beings strikingly appears. 
It is night, and in a deserted Roman Amphitheatre 
beasts of prey continue their horrid repast on the 
bodies of Christian martyrs, begun in the presence of 
delighted thousands. But celestial visitors have taken 
the place of Prefects and Roman nobles. A group of 
angels descend into the arena to gaze upon the evi- 
dences of heroism before them. No description of ours 
could give an idea of the beauty of the scene. 

What shall we say of John Leech that has not been 
said over and over again, for he is one whom all 
delighted to honour? His inimitable sketches con- 
tributed materially to the success of Punch, and those 
who have chuckled over the woodcuts in that publi- 





*Mr. Tom Taylor says:—‘ The artist wields a brush of singular 
power in the laying on of light, shade, and colour. The refulgence 
around the central figure is as the glory in Tintoret’s ‘* Paradise,” or the 
— halo which encircles the Madonna in Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption.” 

specially lovely is the colour where light falls on silvery softness, and 
breaks as in opalescent spray shaded by tender blues and turquoise 
greens. Some of the effects are exquisite.” 





cation of the London gamin, the hunting scenes, or the 
adventures of the worthy Mr. Briggs, should spend an 
hour or two at 9g, Conduit-street and renew their 
acquaintance with their old friends. In the 1,046 
sketches in that gallery, they will see the very work of 
the master, for the outlines are executed on tracing 
paper, and were used in transferring the sketches to 
the wood block. They are exhibited by the Misses 
Leech, who hope that they may be acquired for the 
nation. This would be a very desirable thing, and we 
are glad to see that Mr. Ruskin is on the committee, 
and will doubtless leave no stone unturned to bring 
about this desideratum. We recorded our sorrow that 
that art critic did not appreciate Doré, and we are 
therefore glad that he has a very high opinion of Leech, 
and quote with pleasure the following from a letter 
which is prefixed to the catalogue of the exhibition :— * 


“It cannot be necessary for me or for anyone now to praise 
the work of John Leech. Admittedly it contains the finest 
definition and natural history of the classes of our society, the 
kindest and subtlest analysis of its foibles, the tenderest flattery 
of its pretty and well-bred ways, with which the modesty of 
subservient genius ever amused or immortalised careless masters. 
But it is not generally known how much more valuable, as art, 
the first sketches for the woodcuts were than the finished draw- 
ings, even before those drawings sustained any loss in engraving. 
John Leech was an absolute master of the elements of character 
—but not by any means of those of chiaroscuro—and the admi- 
rableness of his work diminished as it became elaborate. The 
first few lines in which he sets down his purpose are invariably 
of all drawing that I know the most wonderful in their accurate 
felicity and prosperous haste. It is true that the best possible 
drawing, however slight or elaborate, is never hurried. Holbein 
or Titian, if they lay only a couple of lines, yet lay them quietly, 
and leave them entirely right. But it needs a certain sternness 
of temper to do this. . « Of all rapid and condensed 
realisation ever accomplished by the pencil, John Leech’s is the 
most dainty and the least fallible in the subjects of which he was 
cognisant. Not merely right in the traits which he seizes, but 
refined in the sacrifice of what he refuses. The drawing becomes 
slight through fastidiousness, not indolence, and the finest dis- 
cretion has left its touches rare. In flexibility and lightness of 
pencilling, nothing but the best outlines of Italian masters with 
the silver point can be compared to them.” 


Besides sketches for Puuch, the exhibition contains 
those for the following works:—‘‘ Children of the 
Mobility,” ‘‘ Handley Cross,” ‘‘ Young Troublesome,” 
“‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” ‘‘Comic History of 
Rome,” Bentley’s Magazine, and “ Comic History of 
England.” There is a wonderful coloured drawing of 
a stage-coach done at the mature age of six, and we 
can quite understand Flaxman saying, as he did to his 
father, of one of these boyish performances :— 

“That boy’s work is wonderful. Do not let him be cramped 
by lessons in drawing. Let his genius follow its own bent. He 
will astonish the world.” 


We prefixed to our notice of the Doré Gallery a 
short description of the artistic works of that artist, 
and we will here add a brief account of the life of 
Leech. 

John Leech was born in London in 1816, and was 
educated at the Charter House. When he was able to 
wield the sketching pencil there was a great demand 
for such works as he could produce. Gillray had been 
allowed to starve, people were already familiar with 
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Cruikshank, and were all the readier to laugh at the 
productions of the new artist’s facile pencil. Leech 
possessed two extremely rare qualities for one in such 
a position—no work of his is in the slightest degree 
indelicate or personal. But as has been well said, 
‘‘ He has struck a blow at every small, dirty fungus of 
folly or vice that has pimpled up for almost the last 
twenty years. Sometimes the fungus he kicks is very 
small, but still it is a fungus.’ As we see in illumi- 
nated MSS., ivory carvings, and sepulchral memorials, 
evidences of the manners and customs of our ancestors, 
so historians and archzologists of a future period will 
see our idiosyncracies photographed, as it were, in the 
pages of Punch. In 1847 Leech executed etchings and 
woodcuts to Gilbert a’Beckett’s “‘Comic History of 
England.”. The next year appeared “The Rising 
Generation,” from Punch, and he illustrated Albert 
Smith’s ‘‘ Christopher Tadpole.” He was busy the next 
few years on Punch, and then in 1857 appeared some 
‘Merry Pictures,” by himself and other comic artists, 
and illustrations with Doyle and Crowquill, of Martin 
and Aytoun’s “Bon Gaultier.” The first series of 
pictures of life character for the collection of Mr. Punch 
appeared in 1854, the second in 1857, and the third in 
1860. In 1862 Mr. Leech produced some of his most 
popular sketches drawn- in oil, and exhibited them in 
London. These oil sketches were produced by trans- 
ferring an impression from the original wood blocks to 
a sheet of prepared india-rubber! The latter was then 
stretched, and every touch of the original sketch being 
proportionately enlarged, the whole was transferred to 
canvas. Though in some respects Leech was not 
suited for an oil-colour painter, there are portions of 
these sketches of great excellence, and the series, as a 
whole, was certainly successful. We conclude the 
paper by again expressing a hope that the “‘ outlines ” 
now being exhibited in Conduit-street may become the 
property of the nation instead of being, to all intents 
and purposes, ‘ swallowed up ” in some private collec- 
tion. 











THE SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 
REPORT. 





FTER almost every continental nation had set us 

the example, we began to think something was 
necessary to be done for the’ preservation of our anti- 
quities. Megalithic monuinents and sepulchral memo- 
rials have perished from neglect—the latter often from 
the misguided zeal of so-called church “ restorers.” It 
was therefore a move—though a late one—in the right 
direction when the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Layard*), in February, 1869, requested the Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries ‘‘ to furnish him with a list 
of such regal and historical tombs or monuments 


s 





* An article in the Daily Telegraph a short time ago gave the honour 
to. Mr. Ayrton. So little is he worthy of this, that we believe he has 
said he wil] not be bound by the act of his predecessor, 








and preservation.” ; 

The Council of the Society in question cordially 
assented to this with one reservation—they considered 
it not within their province to commit themselves to 
any opinion as to the nature of the authority under 
which that supervision should be exercised. A com- 
mittee was appointed by that body, and the limits of 
the proposed enquiry adopted in the following reso- 
lutions :— 

“TI, That the enquiry be limited to monuments of persons who 
died not later than the year 1760.” 

“II. That for defining the meaning of the terms ‘regal and 
historical tombs and monuments’ the word ‘ regal’ shall be held 
to comprise the following classes: —1. Kings and Queens 
Regnant of England or Scotland. 2. Queens Consort. 3. Princes 
Consort. 4. Parents of the Kings and Queens before mentioned. 
5. The children and grandchildren of such Kings and Queens. 
6. Male descendants of King’s sons in an unbroken male line. 
7. Such other descendants of Kings as have transmitted a right 
of succession to the throne. 8. Such brothers and sisters of 
Kings and Queens before mentioned as are not included under 
the previous heads. And the word ‘historical’ shall be held to 
include the following classes :—1z. All Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. 2. All Lord High Chancellors and Lord Keepers. 
3. All Lord High Treasurers. 4. All Chief Justices. 5. Eminent 
Statesmen and Ambassadors. 6. Persons eminent in Theology, 
Science, Literature, and Art. 7. Eminent Naval and Military 
personages. 8. Eminent Merchants. 9g. Other persons of note.” 


Local secretaries and other Fellows of the Society 
sent in their reports, but as some of them included 
monuments assigned to individuals on very conjectural 
grounds, and others to mere “local worthies” who 
took no prominent part in the affairs of the country, 
the Committee made a selection of 79 “‘regal’’ and 
531 “‘ historical” monuments, and these are tabulated 
in the report before us, which has been presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. We are glad to see that 
though the returns are not all printed in extenso, they 
will be preserved in an accessible form in the Society’s 
library, and then be available for future reference. 

We think the following, sentence in the report 
especially worthy of note :— 

“*A church which to-day seems liable to molestation, may to- 
morrow, at the suggestion of an ambitious architect, an ignorant 
committee, or a speculator in glazed tiles, be turned inside out— 
chantry chapels destroyed, and tombs needlessly removed from 
the honoured graves which they once marked—the modest slabs 
which recorded the burial of persons of historical importance 
allowed to be broken and carried away; or even, as in the cases 
frequently reported to the Society of Antiquaries, the floor of a 
country church with all the inscribed flagstones may be per- 
manently concealed by a new encaustic tile pavement.” 

This was done at Low Leyton, in Essex, covering up 
among other tombs that of John, Strype, Historian and 
Antiquary. As an example of destruction, that quoted 
by Mr. Leveson Gower as occurring at St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, may be mentioned. He states that the blue 
marble slab, the sole sepulchral monument of Arch- 
bishop Bancroft, was ‘‘ broken during the progress of 
the works at the church in 1851, and no trace of it now 
remains.” The removal of the so-called tomb of 
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William Rufus from its old position in front of the 
altar at Winchester Cathedral is much to be regretted. 
It is only necessary to read that portion of Mr. Haines’ 
admirable work on Monumental Brasses, devoted to the 
“Demolition of Brasses,” to see the shameful destruc- 
tion in that interesting class of memorials even in the 
present century. ‘In turning over the pages of the 
Report, we see instances recorded of the injudicious 
restoration of monuments. The tomb of Margaret 
(died #512), daughter of Sir W. Courtenay, by Kathe- 
rine of York, in Colyton Church, Devon, who died in 
infancy (choked by a bone according to tradition) has 
been spoiled by ‘“‘retooling.” The altar tomb of 
William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury (died 
1523), in Canterbury Cathedral, was recently “ re- 
stored,” and the chantry chapel connected with it was 
then destroyed. The monument of Archbishop Hutten 
(died 1758), in St. Mary’s, Lambeth, is part of a 
larger tomb mutilated on “restoration” of the church 
in 1851. The low tomb surmounted by an arch and 
canopy in York Minster to Bowet, Archbishop of York 
(died 1423), looks quite new—it is, in fact, a “‘ resto- 
ration.” The monument of Grown Fychan, ap Tudor, 
Forester of Snowdon, and Constable of Beaumaris, 
at Penmynydd, Anglesea, on the other hand, is 
described as ‘‘a model of judicious restoration ;” it 
was repaired at the expense of Her Majesty the Queen. 
The canopy of the tomb of John Stratford, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in that Cathedral, now much mutilated, 
was nearly perfect fifty years ago, when Mr. Blore 
drew it. The monuments of Grindal (died 1583), 
Whitgift (died 1603), and Sheldon (died 1677), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, damaged by the fire which 
destroyed the Church of St. John Baptist, Croydon, 
need careful restoration. 

We notice that some of the monuments described 
have been moved from their original position. Wyatt 
removed the effigy of Richard le Poore (Bishop of 
Salisbury and Durham, built the Cathedral at the 
former place and the “‘ nine altars” at the latter), who 
died 1237, from a canopied recess by the High Altar in 
Salisbury Cathedral. That of Edwin Sandys (Arch- 
bishop of York, died 1588), in the north transept of 
Southwell Minster, was formerly in the choir, and that 
of Thomas de Bekynton (Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Chancellor of Oxford, and Tutor to Henry VI., died 
1465), taken from original position in Wells Cathedral, 
and the wooden canopy carried to the south transept. 
The brass ,of Thomas Crawley (Warden of New 
College, Oxford, and Archbishop of Dublin, died 1417), 


in New College Chapel, Oxford, was removed with | 


others from before the high altar to the Antechapel. 
The mural monument of Sir Richard Blackmore, M.D. 
(died 1729), at Boxted, has been lately moved and 
placed so high that the long inscription cannot be read. 
Other examples of removal are the tombs of Sir Brian 
Fitz Alan, died 1302, in Bedale Church, York; John, 
Second Baron Willoughby d’Eresby, died 1349, dis- 


tinguished in Scottish wars, and a principal com- 


mander at Crécy, Spilsby, Lincolnshire; and Hugh 
Courtenay, Second Earl of Devon, died 1377, and Sir 
Peter Courtnay, K.G., youngest son of the former, 














fifteen. 
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Standard Bearer to Edward III., distinguished in the 
wars of the Black Prince, died 1409, both in Exeter 
Cathedral. Now, this practice, unless there is urgent 
necessity for it, cannot be too strongly deprecated. A 
tomb in a certain position has not unfrequently yielded 
an important piece of evidence in the history of the 
portion of the building in which it is situated, and we 
fear many monuments have been moved because they 
injured the so-called symmetry of a church. 

Of recently erected monuments to former historical 
personages, we notice in the Report those of Katherine 
Parr, sixth wife of Henry VIII., in Sudely Castle 
Chapel, Gloucester, erected by the present owner; 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Charles I. (died 1650) at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, erected in 1856 by Her 
Majesty the Queen ; John Wycliffe (died 1384), Lutter- 
worth, Leicester, alto relievo in marble, by Sir R. West- 
macott, R.A.; and monuments to Robert Herrick 
(died 1674) and John Phillips (died 1708), poets, the 
former recently erected by W. P. Herrick, Esq., at 
Dean Prior, Devon, the latter set up in 1867 to replace 
a lost brass plate in Hereford Cathedral. 

It is noteworthy that the inscription on the high 
tomb of Sir George Beeston at Bunbury, Chester, who 
distinguished himself in the Scotch wars, temp. Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., and at the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, says that he died at the age of 102 (pace Mr. 
Thomas). The sarcophagus, with effigy of Sir Henry 
Lee, K.G., champion to Queen Elizabeth, should be 
looked to. It is described as much mutilated, and in 
danger from ruinous state of the Quarrender Chapel, 
Bucks, in which it is. The notes in the Report are so 
interesting that we only wish there were more of them. 

We suppose we must be thankful for small mercies 
and this Report is an important step in the right direc- 
tion, but our megalithic antiquities should be placed in 
the same category. In France and Belgium they are 
considered Government property, are surrounded by 
proper fences and carefully preserved. We believe the 
Ethnological Society attempted to_collect records of 
the present condition of such memorials in this 
country, but we believe these have not been published. 
In the meantime destruction goes on almost unre- 
strained. Two hundred years ago sixty-three stones 
remained of the Avebury circles; now there are about 
A short time ago the Jockey Club ordered a 
part of the Devil’s Dyke at Newmarket to be destroyed ; 
in 1869 the Great Tolmer, of Cornwall, perished for the 
sake of its granite, and the remonstrances of the Society 
of Antiquaries have, we believe, been powerless to pre- 
vent a portion of the Dorchester Camp being ploughed 
away. The Connemara cromlechs are lost to the 
archzological world; so also a large group of the same 
memorials at Carronmore, on the Knocknareagh moun- 
tain in Sligo. All honour be given to the Kilkenny 
Association, who have saved from destruction Clon- 
macnoise and Monasterbrice, and is trying to gain 
funds to save the Glendalough churches. The Pall 
Mall Gazette recently told an amusing story of the 
grandfather of the Marquis of Downshire, who, being 
informed that Con O’Neil’s Castle at Castlereagh was 
dilapidated, wrote to his steward ordering a wall to be 
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built rdund the castle field. The steward set about 
building it at once, using for the purpose almost every stone 
of the old structure which the Mgrquis wished to protect. 

It should never be forgotten, as Lord Lytton so 
eloquently pointed out in his address before the British 
Archeological Association at St. Albans, that when 
Gibbon gave us the mournful picture of Roman corrup- 
tion and decrepitude just before the final extinction of 
the Western Empire and the accession of a barbarian 
King to the throne of the Czsars, he told us that the 
monuments of Consular or Imperial greatness were no 
longer revered as the immortal glory of the capital, but 
were only esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of mate- 
rials cheaper and more convemient than the distant 
quarry. 

We hope that a stop will be put to the disgraceful 
exportation of cargoes of dust containing quantities of 
pieces of human bones from the sepulchres of Egypt. 
Mr. W. D. Pritchard, writing to the Times (June 28, 
1870), says at that time the trade had been going on 
about nine months. When detained on board ship at 
Alexandria, he noticed lighters plying backwards and 
forwards between merchant vessels and the shore. 
The lighters went to a ridge of rocks, and returned to 
the vessels loaded with “‘the ‘dust and ashes’ of the 
dead collected from the many ancient sepulchres and 
catacombs which perforate the ridge of rocks in every 
direction, like rabbit-holes in a warren, and even run 

underground as far as Pompey’s pillar.” This 
“guano” is said to fetch about £6 ros. per ton in 
English ports. We cordially agree with Mr. Pritchett 
when he calls it a ‘‘ loathsome trade.” 





REVIEWS. 


The Miscellaneous Works of John Conington, M.A. 
Edited by J. A. Symonds, M.A., late Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, Oxford. In Two Vols. London: Longman 
and Co. 1872. 

[Seconp Notice.] 


Our former paper upon these interesting volumes was 
devoted to Professor Henry Smith's very trustworthy and 
unexaggerated memoir. In the present paper it will be 
our aim rather to indicate than to discuss the variety of 
subjects upon which the active and scholarly mind of the 
late professor of Latin occupied itself, to its own liking 
and to the profit of his contemporaries and posterity. This 
variety, indeed, was perhaps more seeming than real, for 
when we come to classification and generalisation it is 
found that there was one predominating master-current in 
the Professor's literary tide of thought, and that the great 
charm which held him fast was that phrase of poetic 
literature which is akin to the Augustan properly so-called. 
He delighted in contemplating, for example, the poetry of 
Pope, and in drawing a parallel between the finish and 
perfection at which, under his hands, the versification of 
his epoch arrived with that of Virgil and Horace in the 
age and period of Augustus and Maecenas. In his inau- 
gural lecture on “the Academical Study of Latin,” after 
showing the heavy debt which our literature before and 





| after Pope’s day owes ‘“‘to Rome, and to Greece only 
through Rome,” he goes on to say :— 


‘In the eigteenth century the influence of Rome is yet more direct 
and exclusive; in fact, we may say that an acquaintance with the prin. 
cipal Latin authors is the only way to a literary appreciation of that 
phase—the most brilliant as some may still esteem it—of English 
authorship. The position of the Augustan age is reversed; it had 
openly rivalled Greece, and it is now itself openly rivalled by England, 
There is the same consummate dexterity which is characteristic of all 
high imitation, the same universal ambition to be eminent not only in 
one department of imaginative composition, but in several. The great 
Augustan artist would be Theocritus, Hesiod, and Homer in one; the 
poet of the reigns of Anne and George I. aspires to unite the features 
of Ovid, Horace, and Virgil "—(pp. 212-13, vol. i.). 


If a single key can be applied to the unlocking of Coning- 
ton’s mind, it is that which holds the mastery of the 
parallel, around and about which so many of his reproduced 
literary essays revolve. To begin with we have his Oxford 
Essay on the Poetry of Pope in 1858, which, in its way, is 
an exhaustive criticism of the Bard of Twickenham’s 
genius, though the attraction of the writer to his subject is 
clearly that of his kinship of genius to the Augustans of 
the Roman past. It is followed up—after a couple of 
‘‘ Working Man’s Association Lectures’ on Hamlet and 
King Lear, which are out of the groove, and noticeable as 
proofs how his mental discipline enabled him to penetrate 
the mind and spirit of poets other than those of his special 
idolatry—by a Quarterly Review article on the English 
Translators of Virgil, an article which we fancy must have 
given the impulse to the striking penchant for translating 
which has come up within oon decade of years. This 
essay is highly practical and instructive ; one, in fact, 
which every would-be translator should study. It assesses 
the value of divers competing metres, and discusses the 
differing theories of translators and critics as to fidelity, or 
substitution of an equivalent, aiming rather at pleasure 
than faithfulness. Most justly does he lay down that “ the 
question of fidelity of rendering, in the case of a writer 
like Virgil, can hardly be made one of degree,” and assert 
for Dryden, not, of course, Virgil's individuality at second 
hand, but an individuality of his own, which is an interest- 
ing and impressive substitute (169). We cannot indeed 
concur in his theory that substitution, in the abstract and 
in the full acceptation, is preferable to faithfulness because 
that, it strikes us, were to set paraphrase above faithful 
transcript and exalt a picture from memory above an actual 
photograph of the features. But “ceteris paribus” the 
prize—in the absence of one who combines grace, poetry, 
and faithfulness in an eminent degree—remains with him 
who, to use Conington’s words, has left in his Virgil “a 
splendml English epic, in which most of the thoughts are 
Virgil’s and most of the langudge Dryden’s” (p. 182). 
Later experiments by the Professor of Latin have indeed 
shaken Dryden's hold on his throne, for Conington’s octo- 
syllabic version, tested by the close, able, and poetic-prose 
version of the AEneid, which is a main feature of the second 
volume of these miscellanies, goes far to hit the mark of 
what we desiderate in translation, the union of fidelity 
with genuine poetic power. Before passing from this essay 
we would draw notice to Conington’s sense of the feeling 
we have given vent to elsewhere, that an unbroken series 
of heroic couplets—after the manner of Sotheby’s Georgics 
—is a poor substitute for the interwoven harmonies of 
Virgil (177). The question is, is there not a remedy for 
this in the plan and usage suggested by Leigh Hunt's 
translations ? 








So far, however, Conington’s work has been strictly con- 
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cerned with his chosen period of poetic development. It 
is curious to note how in his other essays on Latin 
literature an eye is kept, collaterally, to the same field. 
Thus the review of Munro’s “ Lucretius,’”’ reprinted from 
the Edinburgh Review, after gracefully recognising the 
high prowess of that scholar in conjectural and inter- 
pretative criticism, and after characteristically falling foul 
of Munro's neglect of conventionalities of style—a piece 
of fault-finding quite in keeping with the Oxford pro- 
fessor’s natural primness—goes straight and ‘‘con amore”’ 
into the discussion of the imperfection of Lucretius’ 
language and rhythm as compared with the Augustan 
poets. He holds that the didactic tone and character of 
Lucretius, as well as his style, are both causes of his 
inferiority to Virgil (p. 245). And, as it is shown more in 
detail, where he discusses in another essay the style of 
Lucretius and Catullus, he holds that the difference 
betwixt these on the one hand, and Virgil and Horace on 
the other is a difference between two periods of the 
poetical development of the national mind, between 
maturity and immaturity. Connected obviously with the 
same point of view is the essay or lecture on Early Roman 
Tragedy and Epic Poetry, a field rarely entered by English 
critics of the classics, and one which Professor Conington 
has turned over, so far as his limits allowed with sound 
acumen. Afterwards, because the survey of Augustan 
poetic excellence would not be complete unless viewed 
from ‘fore and aft,” from the outlook of post-maturity as 
well as of pre-maturity, two complementary essays on the 
Latin Roman Epic and the Latin Roman Tragedy are 
reprinted from the North British Review. §So little is the 
literature of this period read by ordinary scholars that it 
may be doubted whether these will find as many readers as 
they deserve. But they cannot fail to be found of con- 
siderable use whensoever—as must one day be the case— 
the epic, dramatic, and other poetry of past Augustan or 
Cesarian Rome come to be treated of as a whole. It is 
interesting to trace in the former of thése twin essays a lean- 
ing of its author towards the historian Tacitus, and a predi- 
lection for his ‘‘ vivid and fitful intensity,” which jumps at 
the theory that it is the one thing wanting to make Statius 
a poet worth reading (cf pp. 372-3, vol. 1.) Even here he 
cannot refrain from instituting a disparagingly close com- 
parison betwixt Virgil and Statius, as to the prizefight at 
the Funeral Games; but the reference to Tacitus is of 
more moment, as it shows that Mr. Conington, had he 
lived, might have overcome that diffidence in his historical 
knowledge, which, his biographer tells us, prevented his 
editing the great historian of the empire. 

Conington’s remaining essays are either connected with 
“general scholarship” or with Church and liturgical 
matters, if indeed we except the manly rejoinder to revo- 
lutionising ‘‘essays on a Liberal education” which he 
published in the Contemporary in 1868. Sadly do we miss 
so good and sound a champion to carry on the fight with 
utilitarian and ‘“‘Gradgrind” systems and curricula. Mr. 
Conington’s Churchmanship in later years was sound, 
sober, and earnest. He could not, any more than his better- 
most and more distinguished contemporaries, swallow whole- 
sale the absurdities of the least learned among the Ritualists; 
had he been a priest, he would have been the last of them to 
kiss his stole before beginning to preach, or to set store by 
vestments, copes, and chasubles. But we feel that here he 
was not so plenary an authority as in classical matters. 
His early Epistola Critica to Gaisford set him at once on a 
high pinnacle as a critical scholar. His much later Latin 





essay, ‘‘ De parte Babrianarum fabularum secunda,” con- 
tributed to, and reprinted from, the ‘‘ Rheinisches Museum 
fir Philologie " in 1861, confirms his reputation as a critical 
scholar, though we do not accept all its conclusions. Upon 
the publication of the second part of the “ Fables of 
Babrias"’ by Sir George Cornwall Lewis, and the sub- 
sequent translation of them, endorsing Sir G. C. Lewis’ 
belief of their genuineness, by Mr. Davies, of Moor Court, 
Professor Conington devoted a brief essay to the subject 
in the Edinburgh Review, which he supplemented by a 
much more learned and critical enquiry in the German 
organ of scholarship above-mentioned. His views, how- 
ever, did not satisfy Sir George Lewis; he carried, we 
think, too far the suspicion, which was the less to be 
encouraged, because a great literary sceptic had tried and 
tested these fables without finding them wanting—that one 


-Menas or Mynas had forged these fables and imposed upon 


the British Museum and its most classical, as well as 
sceptical trustee. Conington, we admit, evinces much 
cleverness in showing how the Asopian fables, which we 
have in a prose form, and which are of a very compara- 
tively recent date, may have supplied the words and the 
subjects for the so-called Choliambics which Menas pur- 
veyed as from an old manuscript; but he has failed to 
show any source from which a forger could have got 
materials for a very curious fable, entitled “‘ Lies and 
Truth,” which he is constrained to admit is ‘“‘ certe Babrio 
non indignam.” And this, too, though he appealed to Notes 
and Queries and other literary vehicles of enquiry. The 
matter still invites discussion, but the history and vicissi- 
tudes of the fable literature covers a large and arduous 
field. 

There are other papers on classical criticism besides 
these—one on martial, one on general afd particular 
emendations of Greek plays and other vexed passages. 
There is also the prose translation of Virgil, of which it 
may suffice to say—though we might for notes which we 
have made say much more—that it strikes us as the very 
best and most accurate prose version of.a Latin poet we 
know, unless it be Munro's “ Lucretius.”” We should like 
to see that scholar’s examination of it, which is sure to be 
as generous as just. And we cannot close this article 
without the expression of our regret that a latin scholar 
such as Conington has been taken away from the field of 
usefulness, and that his match, or more than match, 
Munro, has given notice of a purpose to resign the sister- 
chair at Cambridge. 


Tweed’s Guide to Glasgow and the Clyde. Glas- 
gow: John Tweed. 

The other day the news reached us that in some of the 
spots most frequented by tourists in Scotland so great was 
the rush this season that it was difficult to meet with even 
the necessaries of life. The continuance of this hot 
weather has probably not lessened the multitude either on 
the banks of the noble Clyde, where the pressure seemed 
to be the greatest, or elsewhere. The Guide before us is 
an admirable specimen of the class of books to which it 
belongs. It is not too bulky to be placed in the pocket 
without inconvenience, nor too small to contain everything 
in the way of information that an ordinary tourist can 
require. It contains also a number of engravings on steel 
and wood, one of the best of these being a view of St. 
Mungo’s Cathedral. It is published at a most reasonable 
price, and when we add that it gives ‘‘ A Run to Oban,” 
chiefly on the ground that “the route par excellence to 
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Oban is vid the Clyde,” it will be allowed that this guide- 
book gives more information than is promised in its title- 


page. 
Little Willie, and other Poems on Children. By 








Matruias -Barr. London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 
Poems on Children, which the influence of Words- 


worth did so much to popularise, have been of late written 
in too great numbers. We should not, however, be at all 
disposed to complain of the quantity of them, if they all 
possessed the quality of Mr. Barr’s verses. Their quiet 
grace and tender simplicity and pathos are hardly to be 
surpassed by any child-poetry that we remember. If our 
readers are like-minded with ourselves, they can hardly fail 
to derive pleasure from this little book, from the pages of 
which we take at random the following :— 
It’s only a little glove, 
So ragged, and old, and worn, 
You scarce would stoop in your daily path 
To look at the thing forlorn ; 


You never would think by those fingers small 
A heart could be rent and torn. 
“It’s only a tiny thing, 
This treasure I hoard and keep, 
But many a vision of joy it brings, 
And sometimes it makes me weep. 
And I dream a dream of a fair-hair’d boy 
Under the flowers asleep. 
**It’s only a little glove, 
Yet dearer it is to me, 
For the restless feet that pattered and beat 
Their music upon my knee— 
Dearer for sorrow, and care, and pain 
Than the riches of land or sea. 


**It’s only a tiny thing, 
But I love it with deepest love— 
A golden link in the chain that binds 
My soul to the world above ; 
And I know I am nearer to Heaven each time 
I bow o’er that tiny glove.” 

The A=neid of Virgil. Books VII.—XII. Translated 
into English Blank Verse. By Lord RAvENswortn. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
1872. 

Lord Ravensworth is already not unfavourably known to 
the critics of modern translation by a version of Horace’s 
odes, which attracted’ notice ere yet Lord Derby had trans- 
lated Homer. They were graceful and scholarly, and, 
therefore, meritorious, the chief drawback to excellence 
being a tendency to paraphrase, which now and then led 
the translator somewhat wide of his author’s gist and 
sense. We do not think that this fault can be so fairly 
imputed to the second half of the AEneid which he has now 
put forth—one book, the XIth, excepted—as a sequel to the 
translation of the first half by Mr. G. K. Rickards. ‘Tastes 
will differ as to the execution of this second task; but it 
will be strange if the meed of praise is withheld from an 
attempt to represent the finished Augustan Epic poet in a 
form ambitious of the original refinement, and sustaining 
in Many passages something of the original dignity of 
narrative. - We desiderate, indeed—and that signally—the 
spirit and fire of the more exciting passages, to realise 
which we shall have to wait long before we find a match 
for the late Professor Conington, although not a few critics 
affect to despise the sing-song and fatal facility of his 
eight-syllable ballad metre. For the encounters of Turnus 
with Pallas, or of Aineas with Turnus, for parts of the 
description of the shield wrought by Vulcan for the illus- 
trious son of his fair consort, there can be few English 
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rhythms or metres so apt and favourable. Still it is but 
just to say that what blank verse can achieve, Lord 
Ravensworth’s blank verse has achieved—to speak gene- 
rally—in this field, and that, we think, with better success 
than his partner's in the earlier part of the translation. In 
special passages we may take exception to the soundness 
of some renderings, and the full expression denied to 
others, yet as a whole it cannot be said that to an English 
reader these books, as rendered by his lordship, are an un- 
fair or obscure transcript of Virgil’s memorable Epic ; nay, 
in the most grand parts of the eighth Book, it seems to us 
that he has risen to the occasion and soared as high as his 
chosen metre permitted him. Here is an extract to enable 
readers to judge for themselves. 
‘* All in the midst waved wide a sea of gold 

Rippled with hoary waves, and silver wrought 

Around the rim; bright dolphins cleft the tide, 

And swept the surface with their burnished tails. 

There might you see the galleys brazen-beaked 

Engaged in Actium’s fight, and all around 

Leucate’s cliff the ocean gleamed with gold, 

Lashed into fury by contending fleets. 

Augustus leads his Romans to the fight 

Accompanied by all the greater Gods, 

Senate and People and Penates. He 

Stands on the poop, his temples shoot forth flame, 

And flashes on his brow the Julian star. 

Agrippa, too, on th’ other flank was seen 

Leading the van with prosperous wind and tide, 

About whose temples, towering o’er the crew, 

War's chiefest glory shines the naval crown. 

Lo! mid barbaric pomp and various arms, 

Laden with spoil from Persia’s distant gulf 

And Erythrean sea, Antonius leads 

The Memphian and the Bactrian hosts to war, 

Followed (O shame!) by his Egyptian wife.” 

Bk. viii., vv. 671-88, pp. 73-4, E.T. 
The Latin for the first words which we have italicised is 
‘‘ fluctu spumabant ccerula cano,” and the translator suffi- 
ciently exemplifies the tendency of translators, other than 
Conington, to eliminate some idea or other of the original 
as characteristic as ‘‘ ecerula” in this half-line ; for the rest 
of the passage, however, it will be allowed that Lord 
Ravensworth gives a faithful if not a spirited equivalent, 
and the unclassical English reader is surer with him of 
running in the lines and footsteps of Virgil than if he 
followed Dryden’s splendidly faithless translation. Let us 
take another extract from the tenth Book, the description 
of the events that lead up to the death of Evander’s son, 
Pallas. Turnus has bidden the hosts retire from the lists 
for a single combat between himself and the Arcadian 
prince; and— 
‘“* Then, as the serried ranks retire, the youth, 

Admiring such proud speech, with wonder gazed 

On Turnus as he strode, and rolled his eyes 

O’er his vast frame, surveying him afar 

With bold defiant glance; and thus replied: 

* To me full soon shall honour due be given 

For spoils in battle won, or glorious death ; 

My sire, to good or evil chance resigned, 

The issue can await. Away with threats!’ 

He spoke, advancing on the open plain, 

Cold ran the blood in each Arcadian’s heart, 

Leaps from his chariot Turnus, and prepares 

To close on foot ; with eager step he moves, 

Like hungry lion from a lofty rock 

Beholding in the plain a lordly bull 

Pawing the ground and challenging the fight— 

Such image Turnus offered as he came. 

Book x., vv..445-456, pp. 142-3, E.T. 

Here we take exception to the English vouchsafed to the 
Latin ‘‘meditantem prelia,” which means rather prac- 
tising or training for a fray,” but on the whole the general 








effect of Virgil’s words is adequately preserved, though 
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here, as in most other equivalents, we cannot help feeling 
the want ofa nearer makeweight for the hexameter. Most 
of all, we lack a livelier and more spirited vehicle for it 
when we peruse in this translation the episode of Nisus 
and Euryalus; one of the gems of the later portion of the 
7Eneid, and one on which most familiar readers will be 
sure to test Lord Ravensworth’s translational prowess. 
Somehow there seems a defect of variety in his, if not in 
all blank verse, and for our own part, if we are not to have 
the ballad metres for Virgilian translation, give us, say we, 
the old heroic couplet, perhaps with such license as Leigh 
Hunt permitted himself in some specimens printed in his 
works. This consists in letting the sense run beyond the 
usually limitative end of the second line, and though it 
looks like a metrical solecism, it is by no means certain 
that it is not the real clue to the solution of the problem. 

But the present question is with Lord Ravensworth’s 
performance of his task. It is fairly, rather than fully, 
successful. There are many single lines and couples of 
lines in the translation of which he fails, to our thinking, 
to get full change out of his original, many wherein he has 
to resort to periphrasis, compensation, and such like devices 
to compass anything like translation worthy to stand. In 
vill. 315 he renders :— 

‘*Gensque virum truncis et duro robore nata,” 
‘“* Sprung from the woods and nourished on their fruit ; ” 


whereas Conington’s prose version is closer and more 
correct—‘‘ a race that sprang from trunks of trees and hard 
oaken cores.”’ In v. 409 of the same book— 


** Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva 
Impositum ” 


reappears as 


‘* Wakeful to her task 
Of needlework and arts domestic,” 


which is vague and ineffective compared with Conington’s 
verse rendering — 
‘** Who day by day, to eke out life, 
Minerva’s distaff plies.” 

“To eke out life” exactly represents ‘“tolerare,” as to 
which it is worth while to refer to Conington’s Commen- 
tary for the parallels from Lucretius and Plautus. In a 
careful study of the eighth and ninth books we have marked 
a large number of places where the sense is only partially 
reproduced, and something or other of more or less conse- 
quence left out in this translation, or where nicety of trans- 
lation is omitted in the case of some forcible verb. or 
adjective of the Latin. 

Minor blemishes are to be found also, but not in fre- 
quency. We do not like such archaisms as that which 
occurs in page 14, at line 292 of the translation, of the 
seventh book— 


** At these Ilioneus his words, the King,” &c., 


because they seem to accord ill with the generally modern 
style and language of this version. We have to observe, 
too, that ottener than is meet a whole line is left without 
any English, e.g., viii. 212, Quarenti—ferebant. And 
there are other omissions which might call for a larger 
table of errata. On the other hand we do not deny that 
often Lord Ravensworth hits a happy equivalent for one or 
others of Virgil's forcible and pregnant single lines and 
short expressions, such as vii. 312 :— 

*“ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo,” 

** And gain from Hell the aid I’ve lost in Heaven.” 
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Ibid, 593 :— 
** Nam mihi parta quies, omnisque in limine portus, 
Funere felici spolior,” 
‘* My rest is nigh at hand, my port in view, 
But happiness in death denied.” 


But the version must be read as a whole, aud it may so be 
read with pleasure and profit. We cannot think, however, 
that even were it refurbished and gone over again it could 
ever match Mr. Conington’s either in exactness or spirit. 
That it does infinite credit to its author it is far more easy 
to predicate, and, indeed, it were to be wished that the 
number of noble Lords who find time for classical tasks 
such as Lord Ravensworth’s could be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. 


Town Geology. By the Rev. CHARLEs 
London: Strahan and Co. 1872. 


Mr. Kingsley is one of the most versatile of our modern 
writers. As poet, as novelist, as theologian, as historian, 
and as a scientific writer he has attained considerable 
success, and in all branches has shown considerable merit. 
For our own parts, we prefer Mr. Kingsley in his scientific 
aspect. No one knows better than he does how to convey 
the exact impression he intends, and the thorough earnest- 
ness of purpose and love for nature that breathes in every 
page lend a great charm to all his writings. The present 
papers which were originally delivered as lectures to the 
Chester Natural History Society aim at giving a popular 
and simple description of elementary geology, and are 
avowedly meant only as a means of inducing a more 
general study of the science. They remind us very much 
of Professor Huxley’s “Lecture on a Piece of Chalk,” 
both in the picturesqueness of their details and in the 
extreme care which is taken to make all the minutiz clear 
to every one. No science perhaps requires more expla- 
nation at the outset or more smoothing of early difficulties 
than geology. Its constant references to a time when the 
whole surface of the world was different to what it is now, 
when land was sea, and sea was land, its confident state- 
ments that England was at one time parched up by 
tropical heats, and at another time lay barren and deso- 
late behind its barriers of Arctic ice, and the immense 
periods of time which are required for the working out of all 
the mysterious changes which the earth’s crust record, 
make the aid of a skilled master of the science most 
valuable to the student at the commencement of his inves- 
tigations. Mr. Kingsley’s manner of meeting the diffi- 
culties raised by the very vastness of the science is most 
admirable. Starting from the principle of “ always trying 
to explain the unknown by the known,” he explains most 
lucidly the formation of the “soil of the field”’ by the 
action of water, he proves the existence of the great 
primeval glaciers and traces their effects in shaping the 
face of the earth, he describes the formation of coal, of 
lime, of slate, and sketches rapidly the principal changes 
of the earth. And so simply, so clearly is each process 
described, so picturesque and fascinating is the story told, 
that the dullest person can scarcely fail to be interested, 
and will lay down the book with a clear general notion of 
geology, and without that uncomfortable feeling so often 
induced by the reading of scientific books, that their asser- 
tions would be better supported by proofs. 

Mr. Kingsley’s preface is far inferior to the lectures, and 
it is written in the lofty and somewhat affected style in 
which he often indulges. While agreeing with him in the 
view expressed that the study of physical science, or, 
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indeed, of any science or art whatever, is highly valuable 
to the working classes, or, for the matter of that, to any- 
one, both as a relaxation and as a means of educational 
training, we doubt if the study of geology will produce the 
millennium he seems to anticipate, and. we think his 
defence of the study of geology hardly needed in these 
days, when science certainly holds its own against 
religion. 

However, our business is with the book itself, and not 
the preface, and we will, in taking leave of Mr. Kingsley, 
extract the conclusion of his chapter on coal, a’ chapter the 
whole of which is most admirable :— 7 


‘The coal on the fire; the table at which I write—what are they 





free the sunbeams imprisoned in its tissue. 


comes. 


perature at which it is able to combine with oxygen. 


centuries since in the bottom of the earth. 
every pore ; and burns. 
“ And so the spell of ages is broken. 





growing leaf a thousand centuries since.” 





NESTS OF WHITE ANTS. 


(From Figuier's 
made of? Gas and sunbeams; with a small percentage of ash, or 
earthy salts, which need hardly be taken into account. 

“ The life of the growing plant—and what that life is who can tell ?— 
laid hold of the gases in the air and in the scil; of the carbonic acid, 
the atmospheric air, the water, for that, too, is gas. It drank them in 
through its rootlets: it breathed them in through its leaf-pores, that it 
might distil them into sap, and bud, and leaf, and wood. But it had to 
take in another element, without which the distillation and the shaping 
could never have taken place. It had to drink in the sunbeams—that 
mysterious and complex force which is for ever pouring from the sun, 
and making itself partly palpable to our senses as heat and light. So 
the life of the plant seized the sunbeams, and absorbed them, buried 
them in itself—no longer as light and heat, but as invisible chemical 
force, locked up for ages in that wooded fibre. 

“What next? The rose dies; the timber tree dies; decays down 
into vegetable fibre, is buried, and turned to coal: but the plant cannot 
altogether undo its own work. Even in death and decay it cannot set 


“The Insect 


World.”) 


, The Insect World. By Louis Ficuier. Revised and 
Corrected by P. Martin Duncan, M.D., F.R.S. Lon- 
don: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Entomology is one of those sciences which have made 
| very rapid strides of late years, and such books as Mr. 
| Wood’s “ Insects at Home”’ or the volume before us must 
| surely do much to popularise one of the most captivating 
| branches in all natural history. 

The introduction to this volume ought to be carefully 
| read by all who wish to be entomologists, for, though it 
| does not profess to be a thorough investigation of insect 
| anatomy, it explains so lucidly that anatomy in simple 
| form, and so clearly describes the functions of the various 


The sun-force must stay, 
shut up age after age, invisible, but strong; working at. its own prison. 
cells; transmuting them, or making them capable of being transmuted 
by man, into the manifold products of coal, till its day of deliverance 


‘* Man digs it, throws it on the fire, a black dead-seeming lump. A 
corner, an atom of it, warms till it reaches the igniting point; the tem. 


‘And then, like a dormant live thing, awakening after ages to the 
sense of its own powers, its own needs, the whole lump is seized, atom 
after atom, with an infectious hunger for that oxygen which it lost 
It drinks the oxygen in at 


The sun-force bursts its prison- 
cells and blazes into the free atmosphere as light and heat once more ; 
returning in a moment to the same forms in which it entered the 
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organs that it may be looked upon as the alphabet, which 
it will be necessary for beginners to master before they 
read the rest of the work. It should not, however, be sup- 
posed that to beginners only this work will be of value. It 
is far otherwise, for the most advanced student in natural 
history could not fail to be deeply interested in the subject- 
matter of these pages, coming, as it does, fron such a pen 
as that of M. Figuier. 

The work is divided into eight parts, which deal respec- 
tively with insects of the eight generally recognised orders, 
viz., Aptera, Diptera, Hemiptera, Lepidoptera, Orthoptera, 
Hymenoptera, Neuroptera, and Coleoptera. Under the 
latter class the translator has thought it best to include the 
Strepsiptera.. With this exception, and also with the ex- 





St 





the species of Coleoptera :— 


“The Necrophori, or Grave-diggers, are honest undertakers, who 
carefully bury carcasses left on the soil. As soon as they smell a field- 
mouse, a mole, ora fish'in a state of decomposition they come by troops 
to bury it, getting in under the carcass, hollowing out the ground with 
their legs, and projecting the rubbish they dig out in all directions. 
Little by little the carcass sinks; at the end of twenty-four hours it has 
generally disappeared into a hole five inches in depth, but the necrophori 
sink it still lower—as far as from seven to ten inches below the surface. 
They then mount it, cast the earth down into the grave, so as to fill it, 
and the females lay their eggs in the tomb, where the larve will find an 
abundance of food. When the ground is too hard to be dug the 
necrophori push the carcass further, till they find permeable soil. A 





| mole has been run through with a stick, or else tied by a stick, to see 


how the Necrophori would get over the difficulty. They scouped out the 





A CLOUD OF LOCUSTS 


(From Figuier's 


ception of some useful foot-notes, and certain remarks on 
the occurrence of some of the species in this country, the 
translation is a faithful rendering of the original. 


Of the eight genera given above, a number of the most 
remarkable species are given, and their properties and 
habits fully described. The greatest space is devoted to a 
description of the beautiful lepidoptera, and after them the 
most intelligent of all, the hymenoptera, are the most fully 
treated of. 


M. Figuier’s work is so full of stories and descriptions of 
the habits of insects that it would be easy enough to fill 
Pages with extracts. As, however, our space will not allow 


IN ALGERIA. 


“The Insect World.”) 


soil Ginderneath the stick, and cut through the string, and the mole was 


buried in spite of the obstacles.” 


It is really not doing this book justice to speak of it as 
merely interesting. If we may judge others by ourselves, 
we may safely say it will be found fascinating. M. Figuier’s 
works on the past, such as that on the origin of man, 
are of course partly conjecture, and a late work of his 
onthe future state is still more open to the same objec- 
tion, but this work deals with facts, and gives the 
authorities on which those facts are stated. The en- 
gravings are exceedingly numerous and all are admirably 
executed. 
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Boston : 


Kate Beaumont. 
London: 


James R. Osgood and Company. 
Tribner and Co. 


American novels have usually either sought to excite 
interest by exaggerated sketches of the relations between 
the planters and their negroes, or else dépicted the quiet 
and tranquil episodes of New England life. ‘‘ Kate Beau- 
mont” is a story of the London $¥ournal type, and is prin- 
cipally remarkable for the amount of shooting at each 
other, in which the characters indulge. Those who care 
to read stories of excitement will find plenty of excitement 
here: from a ship on fire down to an American version of 
Horatii and Curiatii, or a free fight between two families. 
There is little else in the book, the characters excite no 
manner of interest or sympathy, and the incidents apart 
from the fights are very commonplace, though some of the 
Southern peculiarities of manner and speech are doubtless 
well reproduced. The illustrations are novel and of no 
particular merit. 


By J. W. De Forest. 
1872. 


Scraps of Verse. By the late Rev. N.or M.. London: 


John Camden Hotten. (For the Author.) 


The late Rev. N. or M. has had published for him, after 
his decease, according to the title-page, one of the strangest 
jumbles that we ever beheld. Not alone are his subjects 
selected with an apparent love of incongruity, but his 
treatment of them is most eccentric in its intermixture of 
solemn reflections with now a most unsuccessful and now 
a rather more creditable attempt at humour. We cannot 
recommend the book to any readers, except such as may 
require a substitute for a comic paper, and it would appa- 
rently be useless to offer any advice to the late Rev. N. or 
M. himself, since he informs us that 


** No stone that is thrown 
Can light on him, or sarcas- 
tic kick can make quick 
His anonymous carcass.” 


Treasures Lost and Found. A Story of Life in Tas- 
mania. By aTasmanian Lady. London: The 
Publishing Company. 


Stories of Colonial life, though not absolutely unknown 
in our literature, are still such rare volumes that a new 
writer, who lays the scene of her story in Tasmania has at 
least the merit of freshness, and of taking us away from 
the too well beaten track that novelists so often travel over, 
and of leading us to “fresh fields and pastures new.” 
This, however, is one of the least of the many qualities 
that force us to welcome “a Tasmanian Lady” in the 
ranks of our lady-novelists, and to predict for her a multi- 
tude of pleased and admiring readers. The story opens 
with a description of the house of a settler of the better 
class some twenty years ago, and with the bustle conse- 
quent on a projected visit to the gold diggings of the three 
men of the party. This successful expedition gives the 
writer an opportunity of displaying her power of depicting 
such a wild and lawless set of roughs as those that the 
party found already hard at work searching for the coveted 
gold. We have no desire to analyse the plot of the work, 
believing that this mode of reviewing a novel, if a reviewer 
may judge of the feelings of others by his own, is the 
surest way of extracting all the interest that future readers 
may take in the work. Having, however, read ‘‘ Treasures 
Lost and Found” with more than customary care, as well 
as,more than usual pleasure, we can promise novel-readers 
the certainty of healthy amusement from the perusal of its 





pages. Its author shows pretty nearly equal skill in word. 
painting, whether she is describing the quiet and happy 
life that a Tasmanian country house affords, or telling us 
of the vicissitudes to be met with in roughing it amongst 
the diggers, or showing that human nature is much the 
same everywhere by giving us glimpses at town life in our 
colonies. She evidently possesses, too, a keen insight 
into character, and though her work is not a sensational 
one in the bad sense of the word, she gives us a succession 
of stirring incidents that prevent her from ever falling into 
dulness. Her pictures of Tasmanian scenery are many of 
them admirably drawn, and calculated to give travellers, 
especially such of them as have a taste for sketching or for 
botany, a strong desire to see Tasmania for themselves. 
The tone of the book is in general thoroughly pleasant and 
healthy, but in one particular we must venture to expostu- 
late with the writer. In one part of the book she shows us 
a young man who has thrown away at the gaming tables 
his mother’s fortune and that of his cousin, yet he is let off 
with scarcely any punishment save that of being very 
miserable for a few hours (if as long). Everybody knows 
how frequent are the instances in ladies’ stories of attempts 
to describe the ways and doings of men, which attempts 
are little more than ludicrous failures. The Tasmanian 
lady, however, acquits herself most creditably on this 
score, and we cannot remember a single mistake in her 
descriptions, except the not unpardonable one of supposing 
that Oxford, like her sister University, decides who is the 
best man of the candidates for honour. As we are not 
informed to the contrary on the title-page, we presume 
that this is the writer’s first novel. For the sake of lovers 
of fiction, as well as for her own sake, we sincerely hope it 
may be anything but the last. 


Horses. The Gentleman’s Guide for the Choice, Treat- 
ment, and Management of Saddle, Carriage, Gig, and 
Cart Horses, &c. By James Mitts, M.V.C.S. _ Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition, with J. S. Rarey’s Instructions 
for the Taming of Horses and the Art of Horseman- 
ship. Lbndon: Dean and Son. 


How many people are there who, though they may keep 
horses, have no practical knowledge of those fioble creatures. 
No book, of course, without practical experience, can give 
this knowledge, but surely every master should learn to 
understand something of a horse’s nature and require- 
ments, and not trust everything to the groom, whose 
knowledge will be simply traditional. For the’ master, 
then, it will be found very useful to study the advice of 
those whose writings can be trusted on this subject, and to 
judge of the good or bad points of a horse by some know- 
ledge of his anatomy as well as by practical experience. 
So far as we can judge, this little manual will be likely to 
prove a useful guide to those who do not wish to go 
through a more elaborate work. 

Mr. Mills begins his instruction with a piece of good 
advice which it would be well for those who are contem- 
plating the purchase of a horse to take into their serious 
consideration. He says:—‘‘ He who wants a horse, and 
wishes to avoid disappointment, would do well before he 
goes to market to have made up his mind as to the work 
he requires him to perform, and seriously to ask himself 
this question—‘ What sort of horse do I want?’” He 
then proceeds to describe how this need may be best met. 
With respect to the colour of horses there are some good 
observations. They may or may not be true; this is for 
experience to decide, but there seems reason in what he 
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says, when he observes that the colours prevalent amongst 
well-bred horses may be due rather to the influence of 
fashion than the natural prevalence of certain colours in 
well-bred horses. 

It is well observed that, whereas white legs are said to 
be predisposed to cracks and grease, this probably arises 
from the fact that white legs require more frequent wash- 
ing than others, and that by careless grooms the legs are 
often left to dry of themselves; this produces cold and 
inflammation, and cracks and grease are the result. In 
speaking of the conformation of a horse, Mr. Mills says — 
«‘ Saddle-back horses—that is, when the back is sunk, are 
also weak.’’ We are inclined to doubt the truth of this, 
but, as speaking against Mr. Mills’ judgment, with some 
timidity. We are very glad to find that the bearing-rein 
is condemned ; we are only sorry that stronger language 
is not used against this abominable invention. When we 
see a bearing-rein used, we cannot but think that the 
master is either very ignorant or unmerciful to his horse. 
We can endorse, from personal experience, all and more 
of what is said concerning the evil of dark stables. For 
we ourselves once possessed a pony which became blind 
from this cause, as we believe. We were in lodgings at a 
farm house, and had only the dark stable of the farm to 
make use of. Let the owners of property set themselves 
to remedy this evil. 


The Rose-Amateur’s Guide. By Tuomas Rivers. 
Tenth Edition. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 
1872. 


We heartily welcome the tenth edition of Mr. Rivers’ 
well-known rose manual, a work which has done more 
than any other book to popularise and improve the culture 
of the rose, and, indeed, it is seldom that we find a master 
of his art so open in all details, so willing to impart all the 
secrets and modes of culture which a life-long experience 
has taught him, and, above all, so possessed of such a 
power of clear and lucid explanation as Mr. Rivers. There 
is nothing that a rose-grower can wish to know which he 
will not be able to find here. How to force roses, how to 
retard them, how to have roses in autumn, how to have 
them at Christmas, what are the best sorts of roses for 
various purposes, all these questions are answered by Mr. 
Rivers. There are only two points as to which we could 
wish a little more information; the first as to the arrange- 
ment of roses for exhibition, the best directions for which 
are to be found in Mr. Reynolds Hole’s amusing work on 
“ Roses,” and the other as to the sorts of roses most likely 
to succeed in London. The outskirts of London grow 
roses well. We have seen magnificent specimens not far 
beyond the cab radius, but some sorts only succeed. And 
we hope Mr. Rivers,-in his next edition, will mark in his 
list the roses best suited for London growth; one of the 
most successful and not mentioned in his list of Hybrid 
perpetuals being ‘“‘ Jean Goujon.’’ Our own experience, as 
to suburban roses, is that in the dog-rose nearly all the 
Hybrid perpetuals do well, that the more delicate sorts, the 
tea-roses and some of the Bourbons, are apt to drop their 
buds before expansion, that the Manetti stock is far inferior 
to the briar, and that dwarfs do best on their own roots. 
However, whether roses are to grow in London or in the 
country, there is only one way to success, and that is indi- 
cated by Mr. Rivers, and the essentials of success are 
plenty of manure, proper pruning, and occasional removal 
of the trees. For the exact treatment of.each sort we 
would refer to Mr. Rivers’ book,: We have tried many of 
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mends, in the present edition, that ‘* Marshal Niel” should 
be budded on “Gloire de Dijon,’’ following Mr. Hole’s 
plan. If this rose be tried near London we would recom- 
mend, in addition to Mr. Rivers’ directions, that the stock 
be on its own roots, not budded, and that either a piece of 
slate be placed under the roots or a bottom of stones made 
to prevent the roots from getting into the clay, while the 
tree should be lifted and its roots slightly pruned every 
year. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that on 
‘“‘ Diseases’ and ‘“ Insects,’’ as the rose, alas! is more 
exposed to disease and blight than any other plant. Mr. 
Rivers gives remedies for both disease and blight. With 
regard to the former, we doubt if there is any cure for 
mildew, a disease, by the way, to which the “ Géant des 
Batailles,” perhaps the most popular of all roses, is pecu- 
liarly subject; and with regard to the latter, though the 
dressing prescribed by Mr. Rivers is very useful, we are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Hole that blight is the result 
and not the cause of disease, caused by the check to healthy 
growth given by late frosts and cold winds, and is seldom 
curable. The best remedies we believe to be preventive 
and not palliative, such as plenty of manure, and early and 
constant attention. We find also that late pruning, de- 
ferred even to the end of April, is a great preventive of 
disease, as the buds, when they start, grow freely and 
without check. 

To the amateur embarrassed by the numerous rose cata- 
logues issued every autumn, Mr. Rivers’ opinion may be 
useful. ‘I cannot see,” he writes after giving a list of the 
best sorts, “any possibility of surpassing the above by 
new varieties,’’ and we quite agree with him, as the new 
roses are in many cases scarcely distinguishable from the 
old. The improvements he suggests are in the way of 
culture, and we would specially recommend the hints as to 
‘pyramid roses,”’ as superseding standards, as very valu- 
able. Still a rose is beautiful however it is grown, and the 
old standards, with their bare stems, can yet in many 
situations be made very ornamental. 

We feel almost ashamed of having mentioned any 
theories of our own in noticing Mr. Rivers’ book, a book 
from which we first learnt the art of rose-growing, and 
which is constantly in use during the rose season, but we 
feel sure that the master himself will be pleased to have 
aroused a little independent thought in his pupils, the best 
proof of success in a teacher, and we reconmimend all who 
love roses—and who is there does not ?—to buy Mr. Rivers’ 
book, study it well, learn it by heart in fact, down to the 
minutest point, and then try what they can do in the way 
of rose-growing. The one great essential for success is 
not touched upon directly by Mr. Rivers, but it is simply 
to love your roses and tend them like children, and they 
will be sure to thrive, and repay your love tenfold, and 
gladden all the senses with their beauty. 


London. By Gustave Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
Part VIII. London: Grant and Co. 


The commercial side of London is that chosen for illus- 
tration this month, and not the commerce of our merchant 
princes, but that of such tradesmen as the baked potato 
man, &c., who have not made colossal fortunes by means 
of monstrous adulterations. The four large’ engravings 
are—‘* Warehousing in the City,” “ Billingsgate—Landing 
the Fish,” ‘“‘Over London—By Rail,” and “ Billingsgate 
—Early Morning.”’ The two views of Billingsgate strike 
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us as being the best, the glimpse of London as seen from 
the rail being rather too clean and neat. Of the smaller 
pictures, ‘*‘ The Workmen's Train,” ‘‘ The Rag-Merchant’s 
Home, Coulston Street, Whitechapel,” “‘ A Flower Girl,” 
and “The Ginger Beer Man,” are, we think, the most 
graphic. The English “ Pilgrim" gossips away as lightly 
and pleasantly as ever, not without an occasional pathetic 
remark such as London streets could hardly fail to give 
rise to. 


Footprints of the Saviour. By the Rev. W. Boyp 
CarRPENTER, M.A., Vicar of St. James’, Holloway, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


From His infancy at Bethlehem to His ascension on the 
Mount of Olives, certain incidents of Christ’s sojourn on 
earth are here thoughtfully and reverently treated of. The 
title, however, led us to expect a more complete work, and 


The Japanese Embassy in America. By Cuar.es 
LanMAN, American Secretary, Japanese Legation in 
Washington. London: Longman and Co. 


The first portion of this deeply interesting volume 


| briefly relates the circumstances that led to the mission of 


'the Japanese Embassy first to America, afterwards to be 
|extended to Europe. The hospitality and kindness with 
| which they were received in America appears to have 
|impressed them most favourably, and will doubtless help 


|to push forward those enlightened views which have of 


| late years made such progress in Japan. An amusing 
| incident took place at Salt Lake City, where the “ Prophet 
| Brigham”’ sent to request the Oriental Prince to call on 
‘him. He was answered that in Japan it was not etiquette 
| for persons of his Highness’ rank when amongst strangers 

to make calls, but to wait the calls of those among whom 
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(From Carpenter's “ Footprints of the Savicur.”) 


we think that “Some Footprints of the Saviour” would 
have more correctly described this little book. Mr. Car- 
penter would have done well to explain on what grounds 
he omits all mention of Christ’s baptism. Such incidents, 
however, as the author does describe are narrated with 
great power, and the comments on them are in general 
most excellent, and, what is more, are conveyed in clear 
and intelligible language. The two widely different scenes 
of the marriage feast at Cana and the raising of Lazarus 
at Bethany are as good specimens as any perhaps of Mr. 
Carpenter's able treatment. With much that is thoroughly 
original, the writer intermixes many passages that show 
him to have carefully studied modern and ancient writers, 
and to have turned his researches to account. There are 
thirteen engravings, two of which are sections of illus- 
trations from the ‘‘ Doré Bible, copied by permission of 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


| they might be sojourning. The “ Prophet” replied that 
| he was most anxious to see the Ambassador, but that he 
| was unable immediately to call. His messenger was 
asked why not, and was compelled to reply that the 
| ** Prophet” was in charge of a Federal officer, on which 
| the Prince remarked that they had come to see the Presi- 
| dent, and did not know how he would like their calling on 
|a man who had broken the laws of his country. This is 
| only one instance out of many that might be mentioned to 
show the readiness and tact which seem distinguishing 
| traits of Japanese character. One of the most remarkable 
| features of the present Embassy is the presence of five 
| Japanese girls of rank, who, by the order of their wise ruler, 
| have accompanied the members of the Embassy in order to 
| profit themselves by what they see and learn amongst 
| American and European ladies, and on their return to their 
native land to introduce their new ideas amongst their 
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countrywomen. The eldest of these girls is but fifteen 
years old, and the youngest eight, but from what little we 
are told of them their right feeling and perfectly good 
breeding are simply unexceptionable. 

The second division of the book consists of essays by 
Japanese students, and is in our opinion the most enter- 
taining portion. These essays are, on the whole, most 
creditable productions, and a slight solecism here and there 
bears witness to their authenticity. Oriental Civilisation, 
the History of Japan, Christianity in Japan, Christmas, 
George Washington, and The Chinese Ambassador, are 
some of the subjects of these themes. Many of them show 
very shrewd powers of observation, and not inconsiderable 
skill, in working out the points most insisted on. | A letter 
from a father to a son on the importance of education, 








though a very sensible document, seems to us almost out of | convict system of working in gangs. 


place under the heading of “‘ Essays by Japanese Students.”’ 
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however, whether of a criminal or of a system for reforming 
criminals, is a plant of slow growth, and amid the mass of 
“‘necessary legislation” already before Parliament, the 
advocates of prison reform can scarcely expect to obtain a 
hearing for their case until public opinion has been fairly 
aroused on the subject. To rouse this opinion is the duty 
of individuals and private associations, and there are many 
of these actively at work. 

Among the latter is the Howard Association, whose 
name proclaims its office. The work named at the head- 
ing of this notice was issued by the association previous to 
the assembling of the late congress, and at the request of 

|the congress committee. It contains a very clear state- 
/ment of the case of those who advocate what is called 
| the “ cellular” system in opposition to the present English 
The cellular system, 
while it proposes a far greater degree of seclusion for the 
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(From Carpenter's 


The third division is entitled ‘“ Life and Resources in 
America,” and was prepared under the direction of the 
Japanese Minister at Washington, Arinori Mori. Kt has 
been already published in Japan, and a translation is now 
being made of its pages into Japanese. 


Defects in the Criminal Administration and Penal 
Legislation of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Issued by the Howard Association. London: F. B. 
Kitto. 

The recent session of the Prison Congress has made the 
public tolerably familiar with the sound, if not with the 
sense, of cries for prison reform. The outcome of a dis- 
cussion carried on by many who, from practical experience 
in the conduct of prisons, both in this and other countries, 
are well able to speak to shortcomings, and to suggest 
improvements, will no doubt be valuable. Reformation, 
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| prisoner than is adapted in-our own convict establishments, 

is not one of rigid solitude. One of the great aims of the 
| system is to promote the voluntary visitation of prisoners 
|so successfully adopted by John Howard, Mrs. Fry, Sir 
| Fowell Buxton, and others, a practice which our present 

prison authorities do not encourage. In our county and 
| borough gaols the seclusion of the prisoner is more rigidly 
| carried out than in our Government establishments ; how- 
/ever, here the process is not entirely satisfactory to the 
| association. It.advocates in particular three important 
| modifications :— 


1. Much more religious and secular instruction. 

2. Much more remunerative and reformatory labour, and more par- 
ticipation in the earnings by the prisoner himself, both as a stimulus in 
gaol and a help to an honest start on discharge ; and 


3. Far greater facility than at present for the regular visitation of 


| prisoners (separately) by judicious voluntary visitors. 
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These reforms, it appears, have been already tried with 
some success in Holland and Belgium, and the associa- 
tion’s book contains an interesting account of the prison 
systems in these countries. Whether the system is in all 
respects suited to the genius of this country we do not 
express at present an opinion, but in the view that the 
reformation of the criminal should form a large part in the 
consideration of prison management we heartily agree. 
Humanity alone urges this duty upon us, but on the ground 
merely of good policy we should endeavour to avoid the 
necessity, which now appears to exist, of supporting so 
many useless lives at the public expense. 








Winter in the Arctic Regions and Summer in the 
Antarctic Regions. By Cuar.es Tomiinson, F.R.S. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


We are much indebted to the editor of this portable and 
compact book for the diligence with which he has com- 
piled, from materials already.in existence, a continuous 
history of the discoveries which have been made in these 
desolate, but attractive regions. For attractive they have 
been certainly found to the brave and hardy sailors who 
have, from time to time, endeavoured to overcome the 
obstacles which nature has placed in theway. And this is 
one noteworthy feature in the present work that the nature 
of the obstacles to be encountered are so well described. 
It has been doubted by many whether the advantage to be 
gained by Arctic exploration is counterbalanced by the 
great dangers incurred and the loss of life which’ has been 
the consequence. On this point the editor well remarks, 
‘It must be remembered that these Arctic voyages opened 
a field for British enterprise at a time when other roads to 
distinction were all but closed to the British navy. A 
peace, which was destined to last forty years, had just 
begun ; our sailors were dismissed to inaction on half-pay, 
and thousands of able men were fretting for want of em- 
ployment. The Arctic Regions then became a fiéld in 
which distinction might be earned, the love of dangerous 
enterprise gratified, new facts discovered, new lands 
explored, and English names given to these remote 
regions. And surely it is, as it has ever been thought 
to be, a legitimate employment of our navy, in times of 
peace, to explore the earth’s surface, to improve the 
science and practice of navigation, to study the set of 
ocean currents, to add to our knowledge of terrestrial 
magnetism, and to make astronomical observations, 
all of great interest in these regions, to study the 
figure of the earth by swinging a pendulum in high 
latitudes, to collect facts in meteorology, geology, and 
natural history, and to maintain the peaceful glories of 
our nation, Sustained as they have been by a ‘list of 
heroic men, from the time of Raleigh to that of Cook.” 
He then remarks how our Arctic records are in no 
respect inferior to the records left by such navigators as 
Raleigh and Cook—nay, he affirms that Parry's ‘“‘ Voyages” 
afe models of style, and that Franklin's ‘‘ First Voyage to 
the Shores of the Arctic Sea’ might have been written by 
the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” with the additional 
value of its being all true. 

The sad fate of Sir John Franklin is well known, but it is 
not so generally known that his only child, the wife of the 
Rev. J. P. Gell, Vicar of St. John’s, Notting Hill, lies in a 
peaceful country churchyard in Wales, though far apart 
from her father’s remains, yet, like him, the victim of an 
honourable sense of duty. She died at Tredynog, Mon- 
mouthshire, from the effects of scarlet fever, caught from 





her little boy, or rather from the exhaustion produced by 
nursing him in his illness. 3 

Although this book is, professedly, an account of English 
exploration and adventure, the eflorts of other countries in 
this direction are also acknowledged. The Swedes and 
the Germans are actively engaged in Arctic exploration, 
John Cabot, a Venetian, was the first to whom were granted 
letters patent (by Henry VIII.) to proceed, with his three 
sons, on a voyage of discovery. They discovered the 
American continent, and probably Hudson’s Strait. The 
Russians have been very active in the cause. The Ameri- 
cans, the Dutch, and the Danes have not been behindhand, 
One chapter is devoted to the consideration of the supposed 
open Polar Sea. This question has taken the place 
of another question, now looked upon as settled, viz., the 
question of a north-west passage. We will only add that 
the first edition of this work was published in 1846; a 
second was called for some years later, when the anxiety 
was deepening about the fate of the Franklin expedition; 
a third was issued after positive information had been ob- 
tained of this expedition by the discoveries of the Fox. 
The problem of the north-west passage had been solved, 
and that of an open Polar sea started by, chiefly, United 
States navigators. The narratives of these American 
voyagers are so interesting as to be frequently referred to 
in the present edition. 

We may congratulate the Christian Knowledge Society, 
under whose auspices this book has been published, on the 
admirable woodcuts throughout the pages of this history. 


A True Hero. A Story of the Days of William Penn. 
By W. H. G. Kineston. London: Sunday School 
Union. 


It certainly requires Mr. Kingston’s assurance at the end 
of this volume to enable us to know for certain who is the 
‘true hero’’ of whom he writes. He tells us that it is 
William Penn, whereas we had come toa different conclu- 
sion, though, of course, on this point the writer of a book 
must be better informed than the reader. ‘Though unable 
to think that Mr. Kingston deserves the unqualified praise 
that he often gets for his stories, we have frequently before 
now spoken of them on the whole favourably. In this 
little book the balance inclines the other way. Mr. 
Kingston, in these pages, seems to be very much disposed 
to favour peace-at-any-price views, for which we confess to 
having no liking whatever. We should not, however, com- 
plain much of this, or of his great affection for Quakers, 
were it not that in giving expression to these views, he 
speaks so uncharitably of, and is so ready to attribute 
wrong motives to, those who are ready to sacrifice their 
lives for their king and country. The young man whom 
we took to be the hero, till Mr. Kingston at the close of 
the volume informed us to the contrary, takes part together 
with his brave old father in a sea-fight against the Dutch. 
The father is killed, and the son taken prisoner. He sub- 
sequently satls for Pennsylvania, and falls in with his 
lady-love. F 

We must not forget to say that during their stay in 
London they were frequent visitors at the house of an old 
friend, a Quaker, with a very pretty daughter. This young 
lady is apparently not of opinion that silence is golden, 
and sets to at the conversion of our hero (if Mr. Kingston 
will allow us to call him so) with such good earnest that in 
a marvellously short space of time he, “as he talked to the 
fair young Quakeress, felt himself every moment becoming 
more and more a convert to her opinions; and had not his 
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father been present he would then and there have undoubt- 
edly confessed himself a Quaker.” A stirring adventure, 
however, in which father and son both show their pluck, 
leads to his conversion being considerably delayed. Had 
we been left to draw our own moral we should have 
fancied that a man who fought at sea by his father’s wish, 
who was a good’son, a brave sailor, a faithful lover, and 
always ready to protect the weak, and to forgive those who 
wronged him, and who never stooped to anything dis- 
honourable, was a man with whom there was not much 
fault to be found even by the most censorious, and who, in 
his way, was every whit as worthy a man in his position 
as William Penn in his most prominent post. Mr. Kings- 
ton seems to think otherwise. He eulogises the latter and 
censures the former. The story is a good one, and well 
told, ‘and had the narrator refrained from uncharitable 
reflections in his moralisings we should have heartily 
wished his book a multitude of readers. It is very prettily 
got up, and illustrated. 


Evensong. Being a Collection of Hymns for use at 
Evening Prayer for Families and Schools. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


It is impossible to speak otherwise than favourably of 
this little hymnal, and though it may be doubtful whether 
the compiler is right in thinking that the lack of sucha 
m&nual has prevented those disposed to sing hymns from 
singing evening hymns, yet this evening collection will be 
a convenience to them. It consists of forty-four hymns, 
which appear to be well selected, and to be chosen for their 
merit, and not with any party prejudice whatever. We are 
sorry to miss so popular and suitable a hymn as “ Pilgrims 
of the Night.”” There is an index of tunes to which the 
hymns may be sung, giving a choice of five tunes, from 
the following works :—Mercer's Church Psalter and Hymn 
Book, Hymns Ancient and Modern, the Bristol Tune Book, 
the Wesley Tune Book, and the Congregational Psalmist. 


Mission Life. Vol. III. Edited by the Rev. J. J. 
HatcomsBe, Reader and Librarian at Charterhouse. 
London: W. Welis Gardner. 


This magazine is not open to the objection that some 
raise against missionary records, we mean that of neglect- 
ing home work, and giving attention only to foreign 
missions. What is really the only true way of doing 
Church work is here discussed—that is, the forwarding 
Church extension both at home and abroad. Many of the 
admirable papers that form the letterpress are signed by 
the writers, and we cannot but think that the Editor, Mr. 
Halcombe, has shown his wisdom in this, for the un- 
deniable exaggerations that formerly did so much harm in 
making the public distrustful of missionary statistics have 
not yet been forgotten, and consequently people are more 
inclined to read accounts which are vouched for by the writer's 
signature. Many of the names thus given are those of writers 
of acknowledged ability, and of men well known for the 
attention they have devoted to the subjects on which they 
write. Amongst them are the names of the new Dean of 
Lincoln (Canon Blakesley, the “Hertfordshire Incum- 
bent”), Dr. Hessey, Lord Lyttelton, Bishops Claughton 
and Ryan, the Bishops of Rupert's Land and of Nassau, 
the lamented Bishop Patteson, J. G. Talbot, Esq., M.P., 
G. Rickards, Esq. (late Professor of Politica! Economy at 
Oxford), Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., &c. The Mela- 
nesian Mission is treated of at considerable length, and a 
likeness of Bishop Patteson forms the frontispiece of the 
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volume. The Bishop of Lichfield bears testimony to the 
fidelity of the likeneS’s, and gives it a preference over 
others as being not the most pleasing portrait, but as most 
faithfully portraying the thoughtfulness of the Bishop's 
expression. Many interesting particulars of the martyr- 
bishop's life are given, together with a sermon from his 
pen. 


Another field of missionary labour to which “ Mission 
Life’ has devoted a large share of its space is that of 
Zanzibar, a place that of late has claimed the attention of 
the general public toa great degree, and which has for 
years been familiar to those interested in Church Missions 
as the head-quarters of one of the most bravé and ener- 
getic of missionaries, Bishop Tozer. Many of our readers 
have probably seen the graphic description of the fearful 
hurricane at Zanzibar, from the pen of the Bishop's sister, 
in the form of a letter to the Guardian. 


Amongst the subjects relating to home work are the 
difficulties met with in dealing with “‘ Our Great Towns,”’ 
Children’s Services, Church Finance, and the Curates’ 
Augmentation Fund. Many of the illustrations are very 
good, and, on the whole, we are inclined to think that 
** Mission Life’ is one of the best and most useful of the 
religious periodicals of the day. 


GERMANY. 





Amonc recent publications there is a very sensible and 
pithily-written, pamphlet on ‘ Poetry in the New. German 
Empire: a Study,” by Karl Friedrich Schubert (Leipsic, 
Carl Cnobloch), of which a second edition has just been 
issued. If I have not hitherto noticed it, it was because 
its title led me to suspect the author to sing Pzans on the 
marvellous influences the triumphs of the German arms 
and the so-called restoration of the German empire will 
have on our poetry; but, for once, I was agreeably dis- 
appointed. ‘ The history of polite literature,’ he says, 
‘‘ shows that its flourishing condition has no direct con- 
nection with the political development of a people, that 
political aggrandizement does not necessarily produce a 
superior poetry.”’ “No one will ever seriously maintain 
the birth of great poets to depend on victorious battles, or 
that poetry flourishes and decays according to the naturé 
of the government of a country or a modification of its 
laws, or that it is at all subject to any statistical rule.”’ 
He even fears that Prussian patronage may prove as 
dangerous to poetry as it has proved pernicious to philo- 
sophy. For it was Prussia that fostered the sophist 
Hegel, who, for a time, was thus enabled to eclipse Kant 
and prevented Schopenhauer from gaining a hearing. In 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, the~ author says, mankind 
have for the first time attained their majority. And, like 
Vasa to Philip II., he appeals to the newly-made Emperor 
to grant “‘ freedom of thought.’’ Vain hope, I fear! He 
avows himself a firm believer in the new empire ; it seems 
to him to stand on a firm basis, which is not to be shaken, 
to be a part of German consciousness, which can perish 
only with the nation itself. (It is not quite clear whether 
the which refers to “‘consciousness”’ or to the German 
empire.) Nevertheless, he says, unless a Government 
thus situated carries the world-redeeming word, ‘‘ freedom 
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of thought,”’ into effect, freedom is a’ hollow, unmeaning | consisting of two Parts, I. After us the Deluge, and 
phrase.. Then all sacrifices have been made in vain ; then | Part II. The Red Carnival. 

there is an end to all ideal striving, to all poetry and art; | Gustav Freitag, the author of ‘ Soll und Haben,” de. 
materialism will then take more and more possession of | cidedly the most successful German novel of moder 
that portion of mankind which cannot return any more to times, is about to publish a new one, the title of which is 
dull thoughtlessness. ‘‘ Let no one deceive himself,” he | said to be “The Merchant.” Strange that he should 
continues, ‘‘ poetry and wit cannot thrive or produce any- | again have selected the same subject as that of his first 
thing of first rate order, if they are to move only within | novel. There must be some reason for it, which I am as 
the sphere of nationality. Even the most able would only | yet unable to fathom, though I have my own private ideas 
delay the decay of poetry, but could not avert it, though | about it. Qui vivra verra. That the novel will have a 
their lyre were to sound the most enthusiastic praises of | decided national liberal character and tendency is scarcely 
the Fatherland—nay, even though they were to produce | to be doubted. Whether it will be a true work of art not. 
new forms of art.’’ Among all the patriotic effusions of | withstanding is another question. 


the late war, he justly pronounces Freiligrath’s Address | In the widely-read paper, the Gartenlaube, Professor 


to his Son to be the only one poem of permanent value, | Kinkel, who only lately lived as a refugee in England, is 
because it is based on a universal feeling—the tender rela- | telling the public the story of his own life, written in prison. 
tion between father and son, and appeals to the sentiments | He thanks his gaoler for having permitted him to use his 
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(From “ Mission Life.”) 


of humanity. And thousands will agree with the author ; pen, contrary to regulations, but the gaoler was more 
when he condemns those poets and puny rhymesters who, | humane than the Prussian Government, and in thus risking 
in their patriotic giddiness, entirely lost sight of the | his position showed more bravery, I ween, than the poor 
common brotherhood of all men and set aside all feelings | soldier who is driven to slaughter and, will he nil he, must 
of humanity. The principal object of the pamphlet, how- | face the enemy. 
ever, is a regeneration of the stage and a purification and | Professor Dr. Lechler, of Leipsic, is about to publish a 
refinement of the- public taste, both of which the author | work on Wycliffe, on which he has been engaged for a 
advocates with eloquent zeal. {number of years. Hitherto unpublished historical docu- 
E. J. Ginther, Leipsic, has published “The Fall of | ments, deposited in the Imperial Library of Vienna, have 
Constance: a Tale of thé Sixteenth Century,” by Otto | been generously placed at his disposal by the Austrian 
Miller, in three volumes. This is a carefully-written | Government, and turned to good account by Professor 
historical novel of the genuine kind, narrating how the | Lechler, who has already given proofs of his great ability 
ancient Suabian town, having apostatised from the | in his classical work on English Deism, and a minor pub- 
Romish faith, came to lose her freedom and was brought | lication about Wycliffe. 
back, by the arms of Charles V., to the bosom of that Lingg’s ‘‘ Dark Powers ”’ (Stuttgard, Cotta) is a poem 
Church. The same publisher advertises “The Paris | highly spoken of by the press. He is undoubtedly the 
Dance of Death,” by Max von Schlagel, in six volumes, | most vigorous of our present poets. 
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Portions of Grillparzer’s Autobiography have, within the 
last few days, made their appearance in both the Augsburg 
Gazette and the Vienna_papers. 
the poet's life will include his sojourn in Paris and London, 
which will not fail to render them interesting to the English 
public, too. The first and second volumes of his collected 
works have just left the press. The whole will comprise 
ten volumes. 


Altogether the book market has for some time been very 
dull. The great topic of the day is the official History of 
the War, the first instalment of which has just been issued 
by Mittler at Berlin. I happen to have seen the English 
translation of this great work, and must confess that it is 
written in a very fair spirit, doing full justice to the bravery 


These reminiscences of | 


Alas! 
Yet no, for though in their life-time men 
who reveal the truth have to suffer for doing so, or even to 
expiate their daring with their lives, in the end humanity, 
i.e. posterity, atone for the deed of their fathers and 
acknowledge the man.these victimised. So let Zéllner 
console himself. 

‘Im neuen Reich,” one of the best of our weeklies, con- 
tains a very interesting and instructive article on the 
Ancient Heliopolis by Dr. Conrad Fiedler. The author 
is one of the few Germans who with independent 
means combine a love and active pursuit of science and 
history. 

In M. Moltke’s periodical, Deutscher Sprachwart, refer- 


best friends know him no longer, or disown him. 
| for humanity. 





(From 


and devoted patriotism of the French army. On reading 
this history of perhaps the greatest and most destructive 
war on record, one is most of all struck, not so much by 
the wonderful organisation of the German army and the 
foresight and strategy of its commanders, as by the unde- 
niable fact, never for a moment disguised here, that there 
never was more good luck on the one side and more ill 
luck on the other. Of the faults committed by the French 
commanders and Government one can only say, “Quem 
Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 

From a supplementary sheet added to Professor Zéllner’s 
second edition of his works on “ The Nature of Comets,” 
&c., it becomes painfully evident that he, too, has met with 
the fate of all who are bold enough to speak the truth. His 


ON THE FRASER RIVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


“ Mission Life”) 


|ence is made to the solution of what has long been an 
enigma to students of Schiller, viz., his poem, ‘ Das 
| Madchen aus der Fremde.” Ina publication by K. Bor- 
mann (Berlin, Wiegandt and Grieben), entitled ‘ Schiller 
| Monument,” the author explains the Maid to mean the 
| Muse with the Muse-Almanack of 1797, in which the said 
| poem first appeared. The “Valley ”’ is New Strelitz; the 
|**poor shepherds’’ are the Mecklenburg peasants; the 
| «flowers and fruits ” the lyrics and Xenial contained in the 
| Almanack, and “the most beautiful of all flowers” is 
| Goethe’s ‘‘ Alexis and Dora.’ The reviewer adds that the 
| arguments are so convincing as to remove all further doubt 
on the subject. Thus the enigma of seventy years’ stand- 
ing is finally and happily solved, 
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FRANCE. 





Tue glowing summer weather makes the prospect of 
the approaching vacances very agreeable, and already there 
is a perceptible thinning of the fashionable quarters. 
Nevertheless, there remain many exciting topics unsettled, 
as the late stormy discussions at Versailles testify. If the 
temperature of men’s minds could be ascertained as accu- 
rately as that of their bodies, very certainly the mercury 
would of late have stood at fever heat in the Chamber! 


By some strange concatenation of the planets, the 
summer solstice seems always to bring up the war. 
Summer campaigns have not, however proved kindly to 
French arms, as witness 1815 and 1870. General von 
Moltke’s history of the Franco-German War is now circu- 
lating largely in Paris, and it will be no less interesting to 
political than to military readers. Those who so bitterly 
condemned the Imperial Cabinet for forcing on the war, 
may perhaps be surprised to learn that the German plans 
were prepared in 1868. They may also be somewhat 
startled by the discovery that so sagacious an observer as 
the great German strategist attributes the outbreak of the 
war to the pressure which the Radicals in France put upon 
the Emperor, those very Radicals, be it remembered, 
having strongly and unhappily, also successfully opposed 
his reorganisation of the army. Von Moltke admits that 
the Prussians had largely the advantage in numbers in the 
late war, but attributes part of its success to the greater 
facilities of the Prussian War Department for moving 
large bodies of troops. He objects im toto to the plan of 
making the capital of a country the great focus of its rail- 

. way system, and yet such a result seems to be the most 
natural thing possible. 

The court-martial which has been going on at Lyons 
brings up another painful reminder of the war. A 
“general ” of the Revolution has been tried for shooting a 
grocer named Dijon without trial, on suspicion of his being 
a spy. Of course the general does not take the blame. 
He passes it on to a M. Wielinski, otherwise De Serres, 
who was in direct relations with.M. Gambetta, and whom 
Cremer therefore regarded as a being exercising the same 
authority as the civil representatives of the Convention in 
the great Revolution, whose duty it was to surveiller the 
armies of the first Republic. M. De Serres, as is not 
surprising under the circumstances emphatically denies 
having occupied any such position. However, a despatch 
was produced at the trial couched. in very arbitrary 
language, so that the responsibility is passed from one to 
the other in a fashion net very edifying to lookers on. If 
we are to live under martial law, is the not unnatural com- 
ment, let us at least know whose orders our niilitary com- 
manders obey. 


One of the achievements of the late. Reign of Disorder 
is to be shortly atoned for as far as possible. The resur- 
rection of the column the Place Vendome may be speedily 
looked for. All is prepared for the reconstruction, and 
operations will shortly begin. The work did not suffer 
from the violence of the Iconoclasts so much as might 
have been expected. Only one of the bronze bands pour- 
traying in bas-relief the campaign of 1805 will have to be 
recast, and two or three of Bergrot’s seventy-six subjects 
have had to be replaced. Most of the sculptures are 
intact. As on the first erection, the centre staircase will 
be of stone. The fragments of the column henceforward 





doubly a national trophy, of honour and dishonour alike, 
are waiting for the labours of the architect in the Palais 
d'Industrie. M. Norwood is entrusted with the work. The 
cost is expected to be about 250,000 francs. 

A singular trial is likely to come off. M. Paul Bert, the 
Radical Deputy of l’'Yonne, has just summoned at the 
Correctional Police the Nowvelliste, a journal of that 
department, for having declared that he, M. Bert, had 
formerly solicited from the empire the decoration of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and that-this request had 
passed through the hands of Jarbé des Sablons, then 
Prefect of l'Yonne. M. Bert considers this as defamation, 
and at the same time he prosecutes another journal, the 
Constitution, for having reproduced the article in the 
Nouvelliste. 

In the literary world there has been a good deal of talk 
about a new work by Alexandre Dumas fils, of which all 
that can be said is that it reflects very little credit on the 
author or on the hosts of readers who have hurried to 
purchase it. A third edition in a week is a compliment 
which should only be paid to a work of a very different 
order from ‘“ L’homme-femme.” Part of the extraordinary 
interest excited by this production must no doubt be attr. 
buted to its connection with a domestic tragedy which has 
recently engrossed a great deal of attention in Paris. M. 
Dumas possesses throughout a high tone of morality, but 
it is to be feared the social relations and domestic happi- 
ness of French homes will not be much the wiser or better 
for his theories and maxims. 

A more pleasant and profitable subject is the recent 
communication of M. Pierre La Rousse, the editor and 


director of ‘Grand Dictionnaire Universal du Dixneuviéme | 


Siécle.’"’ He has done more than keep his promise by the 
zeal and dexterity he has displayed in the prosecution of 
his great enterprise which has had no counterpart in any 
library. He guarantees its completion in lesg than three 
years. It is worthy of note that the period he has fixed 
upon will complete a century since the finish of the great 
work of Diderot and D’Alembert. It is satisfactory to 
know that there is little risk of any disappointment in the 
execution of the plan for all the manuscript is in the hands 
of the editor ready for the printer. This famous dictionary 
will comprise eighteen large volumes of more than 1,200 
pages. At present the publication of the letter F is nearly 
complete. After the 1st of August next the subscribers to 
this magnificent undertaking will receive six numbers 
every month instead of four. M. Ed. Scherer, discoursing 
on this subject in the Temps, points out the novelty of 
La Rousse’s idea. The work combines the advantages of 
a gigantic dictionary of the language, together with an 
encyclopedia of human knowledge, an analysis of all 
literary works in any degree celebrated, sketches of monv- 
ments and works of art, anecdotes, bons mots, songs, and 
what not besides? “As yet,’ says M. Scherer, “I have 
not found any subject which has escaped the notice of M. 
La Rousse. When the eighteen volumes make their 
appearance, we shall possess a whole world of information 
useful, curious, and amusing, as the case may be. In 
short, it will be an immense repertory of things which 
have never before been joined together.” 
to possess the work should join the subscription at once, 


for by so doing they will secure it for 600 francs, whereas, -J 
once completed, it will not be offered for less than a thou- | 


sand francs. It may be added that only half the sum will 
be required in entering upon the subscription. It may be 
interesting to observe that a fine 8vo. edition has just been 
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issued of Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘“ Histoire du Plébiscite.’’ 
It is illustrated by twenty-four engravings by Théophile 
Schuler, and has four maps of Alsace and, Lorraine, which 
trace out the new frontier lines. 

A well known man in literary circies has just died at the 
Maison de Santé, Dubois, at the age of fifty. M. Nerré 
Desarbres was at one time a contributor to several journals 
and a vaudevilliste of some repute. For many years he 
fulfilled the duties*of secretary to the opera. About thirty 
of his pieces have been performed at various theatres. 
They were for the most part in one act. 

Raphael Felix, the brother of the celebrated Mademoiselle 
Rachel, and long a theatrical manager in London and else- 
where, was buried in Peré la Chaise on Sunday, the 14th, 
his remairis having been brought over for interment from 
London, where he died. The ceremony was a touching 
one, for it was largely attended by members of the pro- 
fession of the deceased, who seemed to lament him deeply 
and sincerely. All the actors and actresses who had been 
under M. Felix’ direction at the Porte Saint Martin were 
there, and the other theatres of Paris were all more or less 
represented. Many particular private friends well known 
in the world of letters came-to pay the last tribute. of 
respect to his memory. The funeral ceremony itself was 
brief and simple, but a little delay was caused by a painful 
incident. The rabbi said the last prayers in the midst of a 
perfect deluge of rain, and the bystanders were compelled 
to open their umbrellas. When they proceeded to lower 
the coffin of M. Felix into the vault where lie already his 
world-famed sister and his father in their last long sleep, it 
was discovered that the coffin was too large for the aper- 
ture, owing, no doubt, to its having been constructed in 
London and fitted for the voyage. The employés of the 
cemetery endeavoured to effect their object by various 
devices, altering the arrangement of the ropes, &c., but all 
in vain, and nothing could be done but enlarge the orifice 
by cutting the stone. It was therefore necessary to leave 
the corpse on the borders of the grave, if not uncoffin’d, 
certainly unhoused, and the crowd of mourners and spec- 
tators slowly and sadly withdrew painfully impressed by 
this unfortunate incident. 

Parisian journalism has just lost a very distinguished 
man in M. Guéroult, formerly connected with the Débats, 
but better known as the founder and editor of the Opinion 
Nationale. M. Guéroult, who was the son of a large pro- 
vincial manufacturer, played a prominent part in the 
politics of his time. In early life M. Bertin, of the Débats, 
sent him to Spain as special correspondent. He visited 
Italy in the same capacity, and afterwards was appointed 
Consul at Mazattau, Mexico, and at Yassy by Guizot. He 
published a number of pamphlets after the Revolution of 
1848, which deposed him from his diplomatic dignity, and he 
was arrested in 1851. Afterwards he resumed his old pro- 
fession of journalist, being connected with the Presse under 
Mirés, and founding the Opinion Nationale as a supporter 
ofthe Liberal Empire in 1859. M. Guéroult sat in the 
Corps Legislatif for several years as one of the Parisian 
representatives, but lost his seat in 1870. He was a man 
of great ability and high character. Those who differed 
from his politics always acknowledged the courtesy and 
impartiality with which he conducted political discussions. 
He was highly esteemed by his professional compeers, and 
was always a sturdy upholder of the rights and privileges 
of the press, for which reason he was chosen by the press 
of Paris as one of its Syndics. At the disastrous epoch of 
the Commune it was M. Guéroult who courageously 





inaugurated that protest against the elections which all the 
leading journals afterwards joined. He was moderate in 
his views, and consequently opposed the rash and reckless 
doctrines advocated by some of his party. M. Guéroult 
whose death will leave a painful gap in Parisian society, 
died at Vichy, from an affection of the liyer, which was 
greatly aggravated by the sufferings of the siege. The 
cemetery at Passy is his place of interment. 

We have not yet heard the last of Rabagas. He has 
been kindling a revolution on a small scale in that very 
inflammable city at the mouth or mouths of the Rhone. 
The first representation of M. Sardou’s famous play was 
announced at the Gymnase Theatre, Marseilles, in due 
form, but it was accompanied by a notice from General 
Espivent, the military commander of the city (which is 
still in a state of siege), to the effect that all marks of 
favour or disfavour were prohibited, and that any citizens 
who neglected to obey this order were amenable to a 
Council of War. The general added, by way of explaining 
his severity, or of increasing the effect of his caution, that 
the authorities could not overlook any symptom of disorder 
at a time when an appeal was being made to the public 
credit, and guarantees of order and stability were especially 
necessary. This logic was all very well, but it did not 
satisfy the Marseillais. Having been prohibited from 
cheering or hissing, they did nothing else but cheer and 
hiss incessantly. Whether the play was a success or a 
failure, for not a’ word could be heard, and the uproar 
continued without intermission until the close of the second 
act, when the Prefect arrived with troops and cleared the 
pit and gallery. As might be supposed, this did not tend 
to pacify the excited crowd which had gathered in the 
streets, and again the aid of the military had to be invoked. 
This time it was the cavalry who dispersed the mob, but 
order was not restored until some fifty persons had been 
arrested, among whom were the editors of two Radical 
papers. All these were marched off to Fort Nicholas to 
await the threatened Councils of War. General Espivent 
may claim credit for having added a new offence to the 
military code, hissing or applauding a play not having 
hitherto figured among the breaches of military discipline. 
Parisian wit finds a ready target for its shafts in this affair, 
but the most absurd part of it is that the representation of 
Rabagas has not been prohibited, though the order about 
the demonstrations of public feeling of course remains in 
force. Common sense might have suggested that it would 
be wiser to have forbidden the representation of the play at 
the outset if there were really any danger of public dis- 
turbance ensuing from it. Such a course would certainly 
have been less likely to excite the populace than the absurd 
exercise of arbitrary power which the General has thought 
fit to practise. 


THE OPERA SEASON, 





Tue past season, though it has been marked by the pro- 
duction of few novelties, has, we understand, been very 
successful at both houses. In point of fact, a London 
audience is easily attracted by the charce of hearing 
popular favourites in well-known parts, and while this is 
the case, we can hardly expect managers to expend money 
in bringing out noyelties which inyolve a large outlay and 
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yet prove less attractive and remunerative than the stock 
operas. The one great event of the season has un- 
doubtedly been the débat of Signor Campanini, a singer 
who bids fair to occupy a most prominent position on the 
stage. The dearth of tenors at both houses had been 
remarkable for some time. No tenor appeared to fill up the 
places left vacant by Tamberlik and Giuglini, and though 
some few singers by being persistently put forward gained 
a slight hold on public favour, they were at best respec- 
table mediocrities. Signor Campanini, however, whose 
success was assured on the first night of his appearance, 
will probably take a ose ma than any tenor since 
Mario. His voice is clear and sweet, even in quality, and 
of great compass, and apparently flexible and well under 
command; his style of singing is good and free from 
exaggeration, and his acting is above the average attained 
on the operatic stage. His appearances have been prin- 
cipally in the parts associated with the name of Giuglini, 
not requiring any very high standard of execution, and he 
has yet to show his facility in florid passages, such as we 
meet with in the operas of Rossini, and to prove his com- 
mand over music of the more classical school, such as the 
works of Meyerbeer and Wagner. Of his success in the 
latter, however, there can be little doubt, as he is said to 
have created a great sensation at Bologna, in Lohengrin, 
a part in which we hope to hear him in in England. The 
other singers are so well known that detailed criticism is 
superfluous. Mdlle. Nilsson, to whom we wish all 
happiness in her married life, has gained strength of 
voice and abandon in acting since her last season in 
London, Mdlle. Marimon fully maintains her faculty of 
brilliant execution, Mdlle. Titiens shows less signs of 
overwork than she did last season, and Madame Trebelli 
is as perfect as ever in her singing: we have always con- 
sidered her about the most finished singer on the stage, 
and we see no cause to change our opinion. At Covent 
Garden the old familiar favourites, Mdlle. Patti, Mdlle. 
Lucca, and Madlle. Sessi, still continue to charm, and two 
débutantes, Mdlle. Albani and Mdlle. Smeroschi, may 
prove useful another season; while we have had also to 
welcome Madame Parepa back from America, a thoroughly 
finished and musician-like singer. The novelties at either 
house have been few‘in number and not very successful. 
At Drury Lane Cherubini’s Les deux Fournées, produced 
with a strong cast, failed to attract, and Auber’s Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, announced for the last night of 
the season, was quietly shelved. At Covent Garden an 
opera by Prince Poniatowski was represented but once, 
and a more ambitious venture by a Brazilian composer 
was fairly successful, owing mainly to the splendour of the 
mise en scene and the brilliant singing of Mdlle. Sessi, for 
once exactly suited in a part that might have been written 
for her. It is needless to say that Lohengrin was not pro- 
duced. We hope that Mr. Gye will make a point of giving 
it next season, and will not be deterred by the wholesale 
attacks made on it by critics who have never heard the 
music, as it affords abundant opportunities for spectacular 
effect, and contains plenty of melody and dramatic writing, 
as instance the ‘‘ Wedding Chorus”’ and the duo between 
Lohengrin and Elsa, “‘ Athmest du nicht,’ the latter of 
which is as fine in its way as the well-known duet in the 
Huguenots. ‘The orchestra at Drury Lane has been under 
the care of Sir M. Costa; that at Covent Garden under the 
joint charge of Messrs. Vianesi and Bevignani, the former 
of whom is a thoroughly good conductor, who might be 
installed in sole command with advantage. 


NEW MUSIC. 





Original Melodies and a Fugue. A. R. Reinagle. (A. Whitting. 
ham, Streatham.) No. 1 is a vigorous, well-sustained, movement 
of the orthodox organ style. The next numbers are of a smooth 
diapason character. Next comes a well-sustained and stately 
movement in the minor mode, closing with a calm piece of 
elegant harmony in the tonic major. The following piece hts 
much character, though its brevity does not permit the composer 
to fully digest and_develop his theme. A movement of a pastoral 
type follows, which is one of the most elegant and best-sustained 
in the work. After two short pieces, another movement of the 
same pastoral character appears. The harmony is of the 
luscious Spohr-like type, but the elegance of the subjects and 
the clearness of the part-writing secures to the piece a healthy 
tone. After another brief movement, we come to an-introduc- 
tion and fugue, with a well-marked subject and some daring and 
well-managed modulation. The work closes with a group of 
excellent double chants. The music is printed on two lines, so 
as to be available for both organ and pianoforte. 


Romanza. “ Gento di questi giorni.” P. Mazzoni. (W. Czerny,) 
A .very fresh, pert melody, handled with neatness and power; 
witness the passages with the syncopated figure in the accom- 
paniment. 

Song. ‘I Speak to You as a Friend.” Written and composed by 
F. Albert. Arranged by H. W. Filchett. (B. Williams.) This is 
called a motto song, we presume, from the attempt to convey 
moral reflections on the tricks of modern life, in rhymes set toa 
tune of the usual music hall type. 


“* Holyrood.” Danse de la cour du temps de Maria Stuart. D. 
Brocca. (W. Czerny-) A charming old-fashioned dance tune, 
transcribed with much care and artistic skill. 

Song. “Try It.” F. W. Cherry. (B. Williams.) A simple 
song, not remarkable for freshness of detail. It is set in common 
time, but with the refrain in six-eight time. 


Gavotte. “La Marquise.” Oscar Beringer. (W. Czerny.) A 
clever and musicianly imitation of the old dance measure. Much 
of the detail is interesting, and the whole is effective. 


Song. “I’m Queen of the Stars.” S. Nelson. (B. Williams.) 
Has a telling theme, cleverly handled, and is a song calculated 
to be popular. 


Ten Airs for the Organ or Harmonium. A. R. Reinagle. (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.) Sedate, devotional, without being too severe in 
style, these short pieces are admirably adapted for opening 
voluntaries. Everywhere the hand of the experienced musician 
is present, but probably Nos. 6,7, 8, and 10 will be the most 
admired. 


Song. “Thy Name.” B.Tours. (W.Czerny.) Truly a most 
effective and artistically-written song, consisting of well-con- 
trasted subjects in the minor and major modes alternately. It 
is clearly, and indeed admirably, suited to the genius and range 
of the tenor voice. 


Song. “Hetty.” G. B. Allen. (B. Williams.) A pretty, 
simple song, not very remarkable from any point of sight. 

Romanza. “ Proibizione.” Luigi Golfieri. (W.Czerny.) The 
theme is exceedingly elegant. Some of the climaxes are very 
skilfully worked out, and the voice is supported by an artistic 
accompaniment. 

Song. “The Break of Day.” S. Glover. (B. Williams.) In 
the style of the lively, tuneful pieces associated with the name 
of this composer. The melody is innocent and cheerful. 

Romanza. ‘Ove Sarai?” Luigi Golfieri. (W. Czerny.) Has 
a broad and elegant melody, set out with much skill and artistic 
power. The Romance is printed in two keys, G and F. 

Romanza. “ Mangar di Fede.” G. Muratori. (Cramer, Wood, 
and Co.) Opens with an elegant device in chromatic harmonies 
by way of symphony, introducing a very melodious and effective 
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“ Air a la Bourrée—Handel.” Transcribed by D. Brocca. (W. 
Czerny-) A thoroughly enjoyable piece, transcribed with modesty 
and good taste. 


Short Pieces for Organ or Harmonium. A. R. Reinagle. (A. 
Whittingham.) These artistic little voluntaries will be found 
useful to our organists. The ideas expressed are generally less 
melodic than harmonic in their build, yet the parts everywhere 
move with admirable smoothness and elegance, and the listener’s 
interest is nowhere permitted to drop. These pieces are written 
so as to be almost equally effective upon both instruments 
named—the organ or the harmonium. 


“ Air a la Gavotte—Handel.” Transcribed by D. Brocca. (W. 
Czerny.) From end to end a delightful old world picture in 
sound. The arranger has caught the spirit of the original very 
happily. 

“ Heureux Printemps.” Caprice Elégant. Eugine Wagner. (W. 
Czerny.) There is much fancy and freshness in this Caprice, 
and many legitimate pianoforte effects are produced, without 
overloading or labour, both as regards the writing and the play- 
ing of the piece. Heureux Printemps is being successfully per- 
formed at the International Exhibition by Mdle. Heilbron. 


Cantata. “‘ Outward Bound.” Words by fohn Oxenford. Music 
by G. A. Macfarren. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) From his national 
sympathies, and from the English character of his melodies, no 
living writer is probably so likely to treat a nautical subject 
successfully, and to revive the manner of the good old Engiish 
school, as Mr. G. A. Macfarren. We just now used the word 
school advisedly, for when we remember the names of Purcell 
Arne, Dibden, and Shield, we may claim once to have had a 
school, or, at any rate, that the men above-named laid founda- 
tions solid enough to have built a school upon, had the necessary 
culture and encouragement followed. The work before us con- 
sists of solos, choruses, &c., accompanied by the orchestra. 
The titles of the six numbers give a sufficiently clear idea of the 
plan of both poet and musician; the Cantata being chiefly 
descriptive, the one thread of domestic interest being the mutual 
anxieties of the sailor and his wife. The pieces are severally 
named—The Embarkation, The Sailor’s Wife, Weighing Anchor, 
The Mermaid, The Sailor and his Messmates, and The Storm. 
For concert performance the work is planned to be sung through 
without stopping. No. 1 is a vigorous, healthy chorus, to which 
a breezy tone is lent by the moving semiquavers, chiefly assigned 
to the orchestral basses. All the subjects are well contrasted 
and tuneful. A charmingly natural contralto solo in the minor 
mode, with a second theme in the major, forms No. 2, and brings 
on to the deck of the piece, the conjugal and maternal instincts 
of the sailor’s wife. A little prelude, in which is heard the shrill 
boatswain’s whistle, brings us to No. 3, Weighing Anchor, a 
bluff characteristic chorus for men’s -voices. A Suggestive, 
dreamy symphony, containing effective modulation, leads into 
No. 4, The Mermaid’s Song. This is very graceful, though not 
very fresh in flavour. The bravura passages are most effective, 
the subdued chorus of the terrified seamen is dramatically con- 
ceived, and the orchestration ingenious. A solo with chorus, 
assigned to the sailor and his messmates, is diatonic and 
straightforward in manner; this forms No.5. As is generally, 
it might be said universally, the practice of composers, the music 
describing the Storm, No. 6, is essentially of the chromatic 
genus. Above the chorus are heard the soaring notes of the 
mermaid, at times the anxious complaints of the women on 
shore, and when the good ship’s crew is saved, the passionate 
meeting of the sailor and his wife; finally the work ends with a 
chorus of thanksgiving and praise. All these vsrious elements 
are combined with the skill of an experienced hand, and the 
whole work leaves the impression, if not of the highest creative 
power, of sterling artistic force, forethought, and ripe scholar- 
ship. Let us hope Mr. Macfarren’s Cantata will soon have a 
hearing in London. 


Trio. “A Vesper Prayer.” W.C. Filbey. (W.Czerny.) As 
the composer numbers this Opus 77, he may claim to have 
writing experience, and his work in the present instance justifies 
our expectations. There is in the subjects, and in their treat- 
ment much elegance and breadth of manner. Several of the 





climaxes are well managed too. Perhaps a slight objection in 
performance will be made to the contralto commencing on B 
after the A sharp of the tenor in the final cadence. The Trio is 
well worthy of attention. 


SOCIETIES. 





RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL.—Fune 24.—Major-General Sir Henry 
C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing new Fellows were elected :—Wm. Cambridge Barber, Esq.; 
ge Blakemore, Esq.; Samuel Booker, Esq.; Jas. G. 
T. Forbes, Esq.; Staff-Surgeon R.N.; John Fowler, Esq., C.E. ; 
W. W. Hunter, Esq., LL.D.; Wm. Rowe Jolley, Esq., M.A. ; 
Capt. Wm. Man: Charles Norris, Esq. he paper read was 
“Central Asia in 1872,” by Mr. R. B. Shaw, the enterprising 
traveller, who was the first Englishman in modern times to face 
the dangers of a journey in Eastern Turkistan, and visit its new 
ruler at Kashgar in the winter of 1868-9. Mr. Shaw made a 
second journey as far as Yarkand in 1870, this time in an official 
capacity, as a member of Mr. Forsyth’s mission to the Atalik 
Ghazi, or Sultan of these fertile provinces, recently detached 
trom the Chinese empire. In his paper, Mr. Shaw gave a brief 
and graphic outline of the physical configuration of the country, 
followed by a description of its present political condition and 
relations to the British and Russian Empires. The country 
formed a vast basin, or depression in the mountainous centre of 
Asia, elevated from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea-level, and 
surrounded on the south, west, and north by ranges of the loftiest 
mountains in the world, whose peaks rose to beyond 20,000 feet, 
and the passes over which were seldom lower than 17,000 feet 
high. He showed the error of Humboldt’s conception of these 
mountain systers—viz., that they formed, on the south, two 
ranges (Kuen Lun and Himalaya), and on the north one (Thian 
Shan), lying in an easterly and westerly direction, with another 
range (the Bolor) lying north and south, and connecting the 
Thian Shan with the Himalaya. Recent surveys had shown that 
the so-called Bolor was only the continuation of the great 
Himalaya system, which thus formed a broad belt of lofty land 
lying nearly north-west and south-west, and extending from the 
extremity of Assam to the upper course of the Jaxartes, and 
that the Kuen Lun was not a distinct range. The Atalik Ghazi, 
in 1870, was engaged in a war with the Tunganis beyond the 
north-eastern extremity of his dominions, the result of which 
was the conquest of the town of Turfan. But he was recalled 
from his expedition by a movement of Russian troops; and Mr. 
Shaw remarked that a depression in the height of the Thian 
Shan towards the east opéns a ready passage from the Russian 
rovinces into Eastern Turkistan. Mr. Shaw stated that our 
friendly relations still continued, and that other opportunities 
would arise for further exploration of this region. 





LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Mr. Tom Taytor has been very unwell. 
“ Remarkable, but Still True” is the title of a new tale to be 
published in a few days by the London Publishing Company. 


The Printing Press is incorporated with the Printers’ Register. 


It is not often that Sheriffs are poets, yet Sir John Bennett 
claim to be numbered with the latter. One of his poems 


rs 4 he recent banquet given by the Sheriffs to the 


was sung att 
Judges. 

An American “ Battle of Dorking ” appears in the last number 
of Harper's Weekly Illustrated Paper. 
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The Mercantile Library of Brooklyn, New York, according to 
all accounts, is one of the most deserving institutions of its kind. 
During the past year there have been added to it ten thousand 
bound volumes. Most of these books were purchased by the 
librarian in Europe. 

Last year the Peabody Educational Fund in Boston devoted 
141,350 dollars to schools. 

The advertisement of the Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit in 
last month’s Sword and Trowel is a great curiosity. The pub- 
lishers call attention to the remarkable fact that they have now 
issued Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons weekly for more than sixteen 
years. They then speak of the extensive sale of foreign editions, 
and all “‘entirely and effectually cure scurvy, ringworm, itch, 
redness, pimples, blotches, eruptions, corema, and every form of 
skin disease ; also wounds and ulcers with absolute and unfailing 
eertainty.” ; 

** Loose Leaves” is the title of a new volume of poems written 
by the inmates of the Church Shelton Private Asylum. 


Messrs. Nelson and Sons announce a new series of illustrated 
English reading books under the title of ‘* Royal Readers.” 


It is said that Mr. Hepworth Dixon intends paying a visit to 
Japan, with a view to writing another volume of travels. 

Mr. James Hinton, the aurist, has just reprinted from his 
**Thoughts on Health,” the very valuable and important chapter 
on Nursing as a Profession. 


“ Stray Leaves” is the title of two little pamphlets of poems, 
chiefly of a religious character, lately printed for private circu- 
lation by Mr. Mudie, the librarian. 


Miss Sophia Jex Blake has just given to the world two essays 
on Medical Women. 


Lord Houghton’s “ Boswelliana” will soon appear under the 
auspices ‘of the “Grampian Club.” 


Messrs, Strahan and Co. will publish early in the autumn “A 
Handbook of Social Economy; or, The Workers’ A B C,” being 
a translation from the French of M. Edmond About. 


The Copyright Association, consisting of Lord Houghton, Sir 
Arthur Helps, Dr. William Smith, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. 
Thomas Longman (Treasurer), Mr. J. R. Daldy (Honorary 
Secretary), and Mr. Sharon Turner (Secretary), had an interview 


with the Earl of Kimberley at the Colonial Office last week on’ 


the subject of copyright. 


A friend writes from Oban, Argyleshire: “ You may expect 
quite an Ossianic flood of Scottish poetry this winter. Here are 
Professor Blackie, Dr. Charles Mackay, Robert Buchanan, Colin 
Rae-Brown; &c.” If in such scenery, and with such weather, 
the world does not get some good poetry out of the gentlemen 
aforesaid, we shall be disappointed. 


The Rev. P. B. Power, late Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Worthing, has published an interesting little pamphlet on 
Repairing and Keeping in Repair City Missionaries ! 

The Illustrated London News is now published at sixpence 
instead of fivepence. 


Madame Lind Goldschmidt has been very much indisposed of 
late. 


No. 2 of An Amateur Chess Magazine has just appeared. 


Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s new novel, * Talbot Harland,” has 
just been published, with illustrations by’Mr. Dicks, Strand, for 
sixpence. 


Amateur authors are advertised for to join an amateur literary 
association and to contribute to its journals. The secretary 
writes from Dorset-street, London. 


In connection with the recent Chess Congress and Tourna- 
ment, Captain Kennedy gave a lecture on the History and Anti- 
quities of Chess. 


The Rev. Thomas Binney, the well known Nonconformist 
minister, has published a pamphlet in favour of the British and 
Foreign School Society, with an appendix on “The Congrega- 
tional Crusade against the Bible.” 





On Thursday last, the 25th July, one of the last acts which old 
Carthusians could take part in, with reference to their old school 
days, took place at the master’s lodge. A piece of plate anda 
purse were presented to the Rev. F. Poynder by his friends and 
old pupils, as a mark of their affection and esteem, on his resign. 
ing the second mastership. With accustomed hospitality, Dr, 
Currey entertained the party at lunch after the presentation. 


It seems very difficult to encourage the drama. T. P. Cooke, 
the well known actor, left £2,000 for the sake of a yearly prize 
to be given to the author of the best drama on a national or 
nautical subject. After the first year no manager was found 
venturesome enough to bring out the successful drama on the 
stage. And now the Master of the Rolls has ordered the money 
to be devoted to the general purposes of the Dramatic College. 


Mr. Mortimer, editor of the London Figaro, has appealed to his 
friends for shilling contributions towards the expenses incurred 
in the Fielding libel suit. 


Country papers should look better after the literary portion of 
their papers. According, for instance, to the Inverness Courier of 
Saturday last, the literary life of Mr. Harness has just appeared. 


Captain Richard Burton is the new Consul at Trieste, in the 
place of the late Charles Lever. 


Mr. Frederick Hudson, for many years managing editor of the 
New York Herald, has in the press a work on Journalism in 
America. It will shortly be published by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers. 


Mr. James, Brooks, editor of the New York Express, has pub- 
lished ‘A Seven Months’:Run Up and Down and Round the 
World.” It is the record of a tour embracing a visit to Japan; 
China, British India, and Europe. 


James Fennimore Cooper’s nevels have just received the 
honour of a new and popular edition in his native land. 


A new American novel has just appeared. It is called “A 
Good Investment.” The author is William Hogg. 


As all our readers are aware, we have a magazine called the 
Leisure Hour. It oppears the New York publishers have adopted 
the title for a new series.of books, chiefly, if not entirely of 
English authors, to be called the “* Leisure Hour Series.” 


Ruskin’s works are reprinted in America at about one quarter 
the price they are published at in this country. 


Ornithologists will be glad to hear that Messrs. Little, Browne, 
and Co., of Boston, America, announce an original work on the 
“ Birds of North America,” to be edited by Professor Spencer, 
J. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute; Dr. T. M. Bronen and 
Mr. Robert Ridgeway, of Illinois. 


The Rev. Richard Hothingham’s work, “The Rise of the 
Republic of the United States,” will be ready in a few days. 


We have had several American publishers in this country 
making purchases, chiefly of large stocks of educational works 
for their fellow-citizens. 


Charles Reade’s new novel, “ A Simpleton,” will appear in this 
month’s number of Harper’s Magaazine. 


The New York Saturday Review is one of the most recent addi- 
tions to American journalism. 


Mr. Ward Beecher has published a pamphlet on the Opening 
of Public Libraries and Reading Rooms on a Sunday. 


** Wild Oats Sown Abroad” is the title of a work published in 
America, where it originally appeared twenty years ago, exposing 
the immoral resorts of London and Paris. 


Professor Jowett and Mr. A. C. Swinburne are sojourning 
together in the Highlands, where the latter is engaged in the 
composition of a poem, which it is said will soon be in the hands 
of the printer, while the former is at work on a child’s history of 
the Bible. 


_The Graphic and the Illustrated London News give picto- 
rial representations of the Monster Temperance Féte held at 
the Crystal Palace last week. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
e Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Examinations in Natural History. By H. Alleyne Nicholson. M.D. 
Being a Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Author’s Intro- 
ductory and Advanced Text-Books and the Students’ Manual of 
Zoology. 

Mr. Murray. 
Some account of the Hardy Orna- 


The Clematis, or Virgin’s Bower. 
By Thomas Moore, F.L.S., and 


mental Species and Varieties, &c. 
George Jackman, F.R.H.S. 8vo. 

A Journey to the Sourse of the River Oxus. 
John Wood (Indian Navy). New Edition. Edited by his Son. 
an Introduction by Colonel Henry Yule, C.B. With Map. 8vo. 

Records of the Rocks, or Notes of the Geology, &c., of North and 
South Wales, Siluria, and Devonshire. By the Rev. Wm. S. 
Symonds, F.G.S., Rector of Pendock, Worcestershire. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 

Lavengro and Romany Rye. A Popular Edition. By George Borrow. 
Post 8vo. 

A Handbook of Art in Italy, for the use of travellers on the Con- 
tinent. Translated from the German of “ Burckhardt’s Cicerone.” 
Post 8vo. 

Austin’s Lectures on General Jurisprudence; or, the Philosophy of 
Positive Law. Revised and Edited by Robert Campbell, Barrister-at- 
Law. Fourth Edition. Two vols., 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Literary History of Europe. 
Hallam, LL.D. Fourth Library Edition. Three vols., 8vo. 

Memoirs of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. By Charles Buxton, M.P. 
New Edition, with Portrait. Post 8vo. 

A History of Ancient Pottery: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman. By Samuel Birch, F.S.A. New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition. With Coloured Plates, 200 Woodcuts, and an Index. 
Medium 8vo. 

The Prose and Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Life. By Thomas Moore. New and Cheaper Edition. 
and Illustrations, in 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Maetzner’s Copious English Grammar. Methodical, Analytical, and 
Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, and 
Syntax of the English Tongue. With numerous Authorities, cited in 
the order of Historical development. Translated from the German. 
Three vols., 8vo. 

A Smaller Manual of Modern Geography. 
D.C.L. 16mo. 

A First English Grammar. 
D. Hall, M.A. Post 8vo. 

The Constitution and Practice of Courts Martial, with a Summary of 
the Law of Evidence, &c. By Captain T. F. Simmons, R.A. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. 8vo. 


By the late Captain 
With 


By Henry 


With Notices of his 
With Portrait 


Edited by Wm. Smith, 


By Wm. Smith, D.C.L., and Theophilus 


Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


Lays of the Highlands and the Islands. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. 


The Book of Genesis and part of the Book of Exodus. A Revised 
Version. By the late Dean Alford. Demy 8vo. 


Premiums Paid to Experience. Incidents in My Business Life. By 
Edward Garrett. 2 vols., post 8vo. 
Mr. E. Stanford. 


Jenkinson’s Practical Guide to the English” Lake District. 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 


With 


Mr. S. Tinsley. 


Puttyput's Protégée ; or, Road, Rail, and River. 
By Henry George Churchill. Illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 


A Humorous Story. 
r vol., 


crown 8vo. 

awn Two Loves. A Novel. By Robert J. Griffiths, LL.D. 
3 Vols. 

Sons of Dives. A Novel. 2 vols. 


Building Upon Sand. A Novel. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 1 vol. 


The D’Eyncourts. By Thomas Rowland-Skemp. 3 vols. 





Messrs. Triibner and Co., London. 


Thoughts and Meditations on the Mysteries of Life. 
In Two Books. ~Book First. 

Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names. 
M.D. Vol. 1. Second Edition. 

The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States « 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to 
the Government of the Punjab. Second Edition. In 1 vol., royal 8vo. 

Mythical Zoology; or, the Legends of Animals. By Angelo de 
Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the 
Instituto di Studii Superiori E di Perfezionamento, at Florence, &c. In 
2 vols., 8vo. About 1,000 pp. 

Messrs. Warne and Co. 


The Natural History of Birds. A Popular Introduction to Ornitho- 
logy. By Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges. 

Aunt Jane’s Hero, or Sunshine and Sorrow. By the Author of 
‘* Stepping Heavenward.” Coloured Plates. Square fcap., cloth, gilt. 

The Romance of History. Five vols., comprising England, France, 
Spain, Italy, India. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt. 


By John Frith. 


By Thomas Inman, 





Notice.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of Lord 
DALLING AND BuLWER, with a Memoir. 

eee 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com 
munications may be addressed to him at the Illustrated Review Office 
49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, six months, 4s., one year, 8s., post 
free. Single copies, threepence. 

Just ready, Vol. III., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., and III. of the Illustrated Review 
may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in’ green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., and III. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the Illustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full infoimation. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the: Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston and Sons, or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
tiated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED Review received by Mr, 
H. Browne, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


£s. d, 

Whole Page 6 6 0 
Half Page 310 oO 
Quarter Page .. 200 
Per Column 25 0 
Per Half Column 15 0 
» Third Column ro oO 
», Line of Words oo 8 
° ° 


Minimum Charge ee oe 
Advertisements on Wrapper by Agreement. 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ | 
GIFT BOOKS. 


CHLORALUM. - 


ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 
THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT. 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, and his History Quarts, 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d;; gallon 58 


of the Jewish War. Translated by the Rev. Robert TRAILL, LL.D. With Introduction 
and Notes by Isaac TayLor. With 75 Steel Plates. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 25s.; or in| 
' morocco extra, 42s. 
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duced prices. 





| THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 
HE WILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND POPULARLY DESCRIBED. |}_---> > SSE aad 





By Rev. R. Tyas. With 24 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREws. Crown 8vo., THE CHLORALUM COMPANY. 


loth, Se sides one. | : 
ee 14, GREAT WINCHESTER STREE1 


LOWERS AND HERALDRY;; or, Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. | BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 25 Emblazoned Plates by ANDREws. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra} Mindi aiaes <i aan mA * 


gilt, price s5. 


EAUTIFUL BIRDS: their History, Structure, &c. By Rev. R. Tyas. | ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE 


Now ready, price ts. 


In large quantities by contract, at greatly re. 


With 36 Hand-painted Illustrations by ANDREWS. 3 vols., fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 
price ros. 6d. 


LOWERS FROM THE HOLY LAND;; or the Plants of Scripture. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREWs. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 


LOWERS FROM FOREIGN LANDS; their History and Botany. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautifully Coloured Plates by ANprREws. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 

extra gilt, price 5s. 
HE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS;; or, the Language “of Flora. By 


‘Rev. R. Tyas. Hand-painted, with Eight Groups by ANpREws. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


AMBLES IN SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS: Ferns, Mosses, 

Seaweeds, Lichens, &c. By MARGARET PLUEs, Authoress of ‘Rambles in Search of 

Wild Flowers,” &c. With 20 Coloured Plates and many Woodcut Illuatrations. 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. 6d. 

HE BOOK OF CHESS. A New Guide to that intellectual Game, with 


full Instructions in Blindfold Chess. By Greorce H.Sevxirx. With numerous Diagrams 
and Problems. Crown 8vo., half-bound, marbled edges, price 5s. 


HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Six- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century. Edited by CuHartes Mackay, LL.D. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., tartan cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


a LYRICS OF IRELAND. Selected, Edited, and copiously Annotated 
by the late Samuet Lover, Author of “ Handy Andy,” &c., &c. With numerous IIlus- 


trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 4s. A Cheaper Edition may be had, price 3s. 6d. 


HE LAYS OF THE PIOUS MINSTREL: a Collection of English 











Sacred Poetry. Edited and Arranged by Henry Wricut, F.S.A.E. Fcap., cloth 
antique, red edges, price 3s. 6d.; or in morocco antique, gs. 6d. 


SALMS OF LIFE: a Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. By 


Saran Doupney. Fcap., cloth, gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. | 


| 
LOWERS AND FRUIT GATHERED BY LOVING HANDS FROM 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. Arranged by Emity Taytor. Cloth antique, red edges, 

price 2s. 6d. 
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United Empire Rebdiew.  - 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1872. 


The Debate on the Colonies. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 


of ‘*The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chap- 
ters 45, 46. 

A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John Bow- 
ring. No. V. 

Shadows of Old London. By S. R. Townshend 
Mayer. 


Paul Maxwell's Career. Chaps. 1, 2. 

A Sultry Noon. By Colin Rae-Brown. 

The Adventures of Three Englishmen with 
Three Russians in South Africa. With two 
Illustrations. Chapter III.—The Land 
Journey. Chapter IV.—A Few Words about 
the ‘* Métre.” 

** Looking Back.” 

The Secret of a Good Life. A Sketch. 

Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author ot 
‘““My Daughter Elinor,” ‘*Miss Van Kort- 
land,” &c. With Illustration. Chapter VI.— 
Mother and Child. 

An Indian Prince and his British Ally. By James 
Hutton. 

The Lonely Life. 

Obituary of the Month. 


Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS.—Multitudes_have congratulated 
themselves on their immunity from deranged 
stomachs, sick headaches, and __ insuper- 
able listlessness since they have occasionally 
resorted to this fine alterative medicine. Our 
comfort, happiness, and security depend on the 
knowledge that most diseases originated from 
apparently a trifling beginning, and that the 
large proportion of them springs from inattention 
to the state of the stomach. Professor Hollo- 
way has turned this knowledge to good account, 








by discovering medicines which cure without 
exception the annoyances of disordered digestion. 


hey ward off likewise the torturing sick head- 
The Ointment should be well rubbed in 


twice daily over the stomach, liver, and bowels; 
|to them it penetrates, and, aided by the Pills, 
immediately works such a revolution as estab- 
| ished perfect digestion. 
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